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AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW 


by refraining from 
over-indulgence 


We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes will cause the reduction 
of flesh. Wedodeclarethat when 
tempted to do yourself too well, 


if you will “Reach for a Lucky” 


instead, you will thus avoid 
over -indulgence in things that 
cause excess weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgence,main- 
tain a trim figure. 


©1930, The American 
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Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough. | 
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A day that took 
2000 years to make 


Northward from San Francisco, 
halfway south from Portland, 
a shaggy California shadow 
stretches into Oregon and under- 
neath it there’s a day that took 
2000 years to make. It is the day 
en route to California, or back 
again, that sees you through the 
Redwood Empire. 

Here is an empire ruled by 
giants. Forest giants, century- 
laden yet straight and tall—and 
haughty in the winds from that 
eternal sea that surges at their feet. 
These are trees whose branches 
inching sky-ward for 2000 years, 

























World famous gardens con- 
tribute to Southern Pacific's 
unsurpassed dining car service, 
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have seen Spain’s Conquistador 
and Padre plod the Sunset Trail 
to found San Francisco... the 
early pathfinders struggling 
through the Sierra’s snows to 
blaze the Overland Trail. They 
heard that startled shout GOLD 
and watched this West blaze up 
in a yellow frenzy, then turn to 
green for the nation’s table; and 
build great cities. 

From secrets of another age 

..an old tranquillity, these 
branches change to whisper of a 
hundred newer days, checkered 
here and there throughout the 
long PacificCoast. Daysin spark- 
ling cities. Sport-filled days in 
a varied group of great resorts. 
Days that drowse you with the 
lazy song of waves from far-off 
oriental shores. 
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You can crowd ten vacations 
intoasingle Southern Pacific trip 
along the Pacific Coast—that 
brave sweep from San Diego to 
the Evergreen Playground ofthe 
Pacific Northwest. 


_ + 
+ - 





The Pacific Northwest... Mt. Baker, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Mt. Rainier, the 
mighty Columbia, Portland and Mt. 
Hood, Crater Lake—nature’s thrilling 
mystery ... all can be included in your 
ticket to or from California when you go 
one way and return another on Southern 
Pacific’s four great routes. Southern 
Pacific is the only railroad that can show 
you the whole Pacific Coast. In no other 
way can you so quickly, comfortably and 
economically see it. You can stopover 


anywhere on roundtrip tickets. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 





Writeto E.W. Ciapp,65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, for book: 
**Four Great Routes to the East.” 
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“Think of it! Making this delicious Salad 
Dressing in 5 minutes!” 


“Yes—and it’s so simple, too! I merely 
follow this recipe!”* 











* 
MAZOLA SALAD DRESSING 





1 egg % teaspoon paprika 
2 tablespoons sugar % cup vinegar 
1% teaspoons salt % cup Mazola 
2 teaspoons dry mustard 1 cup water 
4 tablespoons Argo Cornstarch 
(All measurements should be level) 


= - vee 
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Pur egg, sugar, seasoning, vinegar and Mazola 
in mixing bowl, but DO NOT STIR. Make a paste 
by mixing the Argo Cornstarch with 14 cup water, 
add additional 1% cup water and cook over slow 
fire, stirring constantly until it boils and clears up. 

Add hot cornstarch mixture to ingredients in 
mixing bowl and beat briskly with Dover egg 
beater. Cool before serving. 


‘ ASK 
SASS ARS 





This recipe was taken from IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S 
interesting book—‘‘The Modern Method of Prepar- 
ing Delightful Foods.’’ Send 10c for your copy to the 
Corn Products Refining Co., P. O. Box 171, Trinity 
Station, New York City. 
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SUNSET GOLD 


ODERN novelists discovered some time ago that not all mothers are 
good mothers; that there are some who dominate the lives and destroy 
the happiness of their children; and that books based on that theme sell 

very well indeed. 


Probably there will always be an occasional mother who, glorying in the help- 
lessness of her one child, binds him firmly to herself with the well-known apron 
strings. Such mothers are the sort of which best sellers are made. Happily, they 
are rare in real life, while the others—the kind that you and I have had—are too 
numerous to be sensational in the least. 


ITTLE is written about those mothers who send us off to school, to college, to 

new jobs or new homes across a continent or a world, with courageous 
smiles, tear-misted though they may be; who write us newsy little letters about 
the tulips that are blooming so gloriously, and the new kitchen linoleum, and 
Stripe’s latest proof of his superior canine intelligence, and all the other dear, 
inconsequential current events of home. 


Sometimes, years later, we learn that these mothers of ours were hiding worry 
or loneliness in their hearts, burying it deep under their concern for our welfare; 
and we grieve then over our callous, youthful lack of sympathy. Rarely do we 
understand fully until it is too late to let them know. 


We wish that on this Mother’s Day in May we might erect a monument of 
shining words to the glory of ordinary good mothers everywhere. They are the 
stuff of which heroes, not best sellers, are made. 
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becomes a sparkling occasion 


Tuere is something conducive to brilliant conver- 
sation about a table that shimmers with light and 
color. So breath-takingly lovely is Fostoria dinner- 
ware, that one’s mood cannot fail to respond to it. 

Glassware is used not only for formal luncheons 
and dinners. It has captured the imagination to 
such an extent, that now even the breakfast table 


is alive with its flashing beauty. 


The complete dinner service of Fostoria is practical 
as well as beautiful. Its apparent fragility is decep- 
tive, for this delicate glass is amazingly durable. 
It comes in many clear, subtle colors . Azure, 
Green, Amber, a rosy Dawn, in Crystal, Ebony, anJ 
the lucent golden Topaz... . And those of you who 
are interested in etched glass will be delighted with 


the variety and beauty of the Fostoria etchings. 


Boru complete dinner sets and more casual services can be pur- 


chased. Individual pieces and replacements can be bought at ai) 


time because Fostoria is sold on the open-stock plan. Fostorza 


comes etched or plain, cut or decorated. Send for ‘‘The New Little 


Book About Glassware.’’ It contains valuable information about 


the use of glass, many suggestions for gifts and illustrated details 


of authoritative table settings. The Fostoria Glass Company, 
Moundsville, West Virginia. 
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LiQUID BEAUTY 


within whose 


raging torrent 
lies power. ~ 
unfathomed, 
unharnessed 
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Get Acquainted 
with Glacier 
National Park 
This 
Advises 
Frank J. Taylor 
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On the Trail 
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HEN sixty or more glaciers take a no- 

tion to carve up a mountain range, 

there is no telling where they will stop. 

Sixty of them undertook to sculpture 
the Northern Rockies a few million years ago, and 
the result is Glacier National Park. 

But glaciers are no respecters of statesmen and 
their lines, and today the park lies two-thirds in 
the United States and one-third in Canada. Amer- 
icans call it Glacier National Park. The Canadians 
have named their part Waterton Lakes National 
Park. 

But it is all one job, so to speak, even if it does 
lie partly in Montana and partly in the Dominion, 
and anyone who doubts it can go and see for him- 
self those sixty glaciers still working away at their 
task. 

The glaciers have shrunk in size in the last 
million or so years. Like the old gray mare, “they 
are not what they used to be,” but they still grind 
away relentlessly at the granite mountain sides, 
and their icy waters rush and roar into the can- 
yons, bearing each year tons and tons of silt 
scratched from the heights. 

Dudes are terribly suspicious of these glaciers, 
viewing them from the distant chalets or the trails. 
Last summer a dude turned to a guide and 
asked: 

“Say, are those glaciers up there the real 
thing or not?” 

The guide looked around gravely to see if 
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anyone were listening, cupped his hand over one ee In Glacier you take time to trek 
side of his mouth, and whispered: Great Northern Railway the trails; at least you don't rus 


‘ , ° ’ ; h like this! 
“If you won’t tell anybody, Mister, I’ll tell you adie hatacioat ee eee 
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the god’s truth. The 
—_ expect glaciers up 

ere, so we send a man 
up the mountain each 
spring to whitewash the 
cliffs and make them look 
like glaciers.” 

“I thought so,” said 
the dude. For hours he 
rode along the trail, 
chuckling to himself over 
the fact that he knew 
something his fellow trail 
riders did not know. 
Imagine his embarrass- 
ment when the party 
finally did arrive at a 
real, live glacier, crossed 


Glacier, for instance, from which 
may be seen a dozen peaks of “the 
shining mountains, 


valley far below. Only by trail may 
tain, glacier to glacier, through for- 


to far summertime camp, to know 
the exultation of playing on top of 
the world, of trekking the heights 
with an everchanging panorama, re- 
served for adventurers. 


Glacier Park rise as an impenetrable 
barrier for motorists, bound cross 


”’ and four shim- © 
mering blue lakes, stretching away 7 
into the blue distance in the forested © 


ests, over passes, from lakeside chalet ~ 






At present, the lofty heights of P 








by crevasses so many feet 
deep that no one could 
see the bottom of them! 

Glacier National Park 
has been called “a ro- 
mance of rocks” by the 
geologists. That is be- 
cause of the dramatic 
events which have taken 
place there in the forma- 
tion of the earth’s crust. 
For eighty million years, 
geologists say, the earth 
has been rising, contracting, folding, crushing, 
cracking, crumbling, eroding without ceasing. 

To the casual visitor, Glacier National 
Park is a mass of enchanting mountains of a 
grandeur unexcelled anywhere on earth. To 
the geologist, one of these grand mountains of 
Glacier is simply an open book, telling the 
story of the earth’s formation as it is told in 
but one other place on earth, the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona. 

But to the traveler with an eye for the dra- “ 
matic, Glacier is more than a wonderland of 
rocks. Its living glaciers are the sources of life 
for countless streams, purling into dozens of 


In Glacier you’re 
sure to be either 
‘“‘a-foot or a- 
horseback.’’ Who 
cares which? 

















mountain lakes, set like gems among the color- 
ful peaks. 

Glacier was the happy hunting ground of 
America’s proudest and noblest tribe of Indians, the 
Blackfeet. The Indians return each summer to greet the 
pale-face mountain lovers and bid them welcome. 

Glacier, with its forests, lakes, gigantic peaks, is still 
the most magnificent virgin wilderness in the United 
States, with more than fifteen hundred square miles of 
mountain country, very little of which can be reached 
except by trail, either a-foot or on horseback. 

As they say, “Glacier is for those who love the trails.” 


Ut through this noble wilderness, the Continental 
Divide winds with devious twists and turns. The 
glaciers, which carved these mountains and furnished 
them with water to maintain life, are themselves divided. 
Some hanker for the Pacific, and have carved their can- 
yons to the west. Others leaned to the Atlantic. 

Where they divide, there rise sheer, saw-tooth ranges, 
sharply piercing the sky. Along these precipitous cliffs 
there wind the trails, pounded first by the hoofs of moun- 
tain goats and sheep, then widened by man and horses, 
until they are as safe as they are sightly. 

Only by trail are the magnificent reaches of Glacier 
National Park tied together. Only by trail may one 
climb to those spectacular vantage points, like Grinnell 
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“Its living glaciers are sources of life for 
countless streams, purling into dozens of lakes’’ 


continent on the northernmost highways of the United 
States. At Belton, park headquarters, on the western 
boundary of the reserve, Mr. Motorist must turn back 
and go around the park, or load his car on a flat car, 
which will transport it around the southern boundary 
of the park over night. But it won’t be long now! 

Up past lovely Lake McDonald, federal engineers are 
carving a magnificent highway, from West to East, in 
the glacial wall that reaches the Continental Divide at 
Logan Pass. This far the road is finished. On the eastern 
slope, the Logan Pass trail winds down past Going-To- 
The-Sun Chalets to Sun Chalet on St. Mary Lake, where 
one may take a motorboat and reach the highway again 
at St. Mary Chalets. 

It is the plan of the National Park Service to complete 
this project as soon as possible—perhaps in two or three 
years—thus enabling motorists to travel easily across the 
very heart of Glacier National Park, without shipping 

cars by railroad, or making the several hundred mile 
detour from one side of the park to the other. 

Once facilities are provided for trans-mountain motor- 
ing, the road-building program will cease, the National 
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for the trail trekkers. 


western border of Glacier, the greatest lures for the visi- 
tor are on the eastern slope of the Continental Divide. 
Except tor Lake McDonald, the western side of the park 
is one vast, untapped wilderness, reached only by trail 
parties equipped for extended explorations. 

Glacier Park station, at the southeastern tip of the 
park, is the starting point for visitors who arrive by train, 
and likewise for the majority of motorists from both West 
and East. Here is located the famous Glacier Park Hotel; 
here are seen the teepees of the Blackfeet, and a settle- 
ment of this vanishing tribe, once war-like and brave. The 


Blackfeet, to this day, refuse to succumb to the wiles of 


the white man’s civilization. The Blackfeet chiefs are 


Park Service officials promise. Glacier is to be known for- 
ever for her trails. Glacier’s wilderness is to be reserved 


Though park administration headquarters are on the 


II 


between the blue mountain walls, to Going-To-The-Sun 
Chalets, at the base of the enchanted mountain of the 
same name. In Glacier, they have retained the namés 
given to the peaks by the imaginative Blackfeet, each of 
which had its particular significance to the red man. 

From “Sun,” as they call it familiarly in the park, to 
“Many,” as men speak of Many Glacier Hotel, on Mc- 
Dermott Lake, one may go by horseback over Piegan 
Pass or over Swiftcurrent Pass, or one may return by 
boat to the end of the road and take the highway to the 
north. 

Everywhere in Glacier, there are horses and guides, 
waiting to take you somewhere you can go in no other 
way half so enjoyably. There are eight hundred saddle 
animals in the park, available at remarkably reasonable 
rates, either for one-day trips to glaciers, mountain peaks, 
vantage points, or to any of the more than two hundred 
lakes in which fish abound. 


Or, he who wishes to leave motor cars and 






























civilization behind may clamber into the sad- 
dle for the “circle tour” of more than three 
hundred miles, over range after range, from 
valley to plateau, trailing the mountain goats 
and sheep, the moose, elk, and deer, living in 
the wilderness at rough high mountain camps, 
maintained for the trail trekkers. 

A fine spirit of camaraderie prevails in this 
wilderness wonderland, and the visitor, with 
light or heavy purse, who chooses to travel on 
foot, is urged to leave word of his plans at each 
of the chalets as well as at ranger stations, so 
that he may be looked out for in case he fails 
to appear at his next destination on schedule. 

No trip to Glacier 
Park is complete without 
The author one the visit to the Canadian 
apices continuation of this vast 
trip through Gla- mountain wilderness. 
cierNationalPark |= Whether one goes by mo- 
tor or rides trail, the des- 
tination is the larger 
Waterton Lake, a beauti- 
ful body of water almost 
completelysurrounded by 
colorful cliffs, and edged 
with forests. 
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Photo, courtesy Great Northern Railway 
© by Hileman 


still proud, noble in bearing, hand- 
some specimens of manhood, albeit 
now friendly to the thousands of vis- 
itors to their beloved mountains. 
North from Glacier Park station, 
the highway skirts the eastern slope 
of the “‘shining mountains,” with the 
plains of the Blackfeet reservation 
stretching away to the east. The high- 
way extends into Canada, and thence 
westward to Waterton Lakes Park, 
but at intervals branches beckon 
westward to the mountains, and each 
of these sideroads leads to an ad- 
venture eminently worth while. 
The first leads to Two Medicine 
Chalets, at the foot of the lake of the same name, a con- 
verging point for numerous trails to the North, West, and 
South. A motorboat awaits at a miniature wharf, to take 
you across the lake to the foot of one of those sheer, 
pyramid-like mountains, for which Glacier is so famed. 
The next sideroad leads to St. Mary Chalet, on St. 
Mary Lake, across which the motor boat carries you, 
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As some one remarked, 
“Waterton Lake is half 
ours and half theirs,” 
meaning that the Cana- 
da-United States bound- 
ary, which is a narrow 
lane, patiently chopped 
through the forest and 
winding unbelievably 
straight up the mountain- 
sides, divides the lovely 
lake in half. 

At the northern end, 
there is a small summer 
colony, dominated by the 
stately Prince of Wales 
Hotel, rising from a 
sightly knoll at the very 
head of Waterton Lake. 
The Canadians permit summer homes in their parks. 

Now a word of suggestion to him or to her who would 
heed the call of Glacier. Take time to trek the trails. 
He who drives to the lakeside and merely looks at the 
shining mountains of Glacier from the distance misses 
mightily of their charm. These are enchanted mountains, 
whose mysteries are open to those who take to the trails. 
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A gull’s-eye 
view of Car- 
mel Highlands 


Why So Many 
Seekers After 
Beauty Have 
Chosen to Butld 
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Homes i the Highlands 


NE of the most picturesque 
roads on the Pacific Coast 
winds circuitously south- 
ward from Carmel-by-the- 

Sea on the Monterey Peninsula. It 
wanders first along the rocky coast, 
through pasture land and _foot-hill 
slope, and later turns inland to tra- 
verse forested mountain sides, ending 
at last at the Big Sur River. A nar- 
row twisting thread, this road, unfolc- 
ing for the wayfarer a panorama of 
sea, wave-beaten rock, and low. bare 
summits that eastward blend fold on 
fold into the more densely wooded 
Santa Lucia Mountains. The whole 
landscape is gashed and seamed by 
canyons, down which in winter the 
mountain streams pour into the ocean. 
Some of these canyons are bare and 
rocky. Others are green-walled with 
low, wind-beaten live oaks and red- 
woods. Still others are thickly wooded 
with California laurel and tan-bark 
oak, growing together with taller red- 
wood and live oak trees. 

A few miles south of Carmel on the 
road to Big Sur, the low wolf-like out- 
line of Point Lobos stands out against 
a background of sea and sky. Passing 
this narrow promontory fringed with 
ancient Monterey cypress, the traveler 
is aware of entering among demesnes 
of much seclusion and beauty. Tall 
stone walls, dense hedges, and picket 
fences of redwood line the roadside. 
Gates open upon drives that disappear 
into forests of Monterey pine and 
wind their ways to hidden dwellings. 
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Lester Rowntree 


N this article the author, fa- 
mous as a collector and grower 
of California wildflower seeds, 
gives us a picture of the home 
life in her own neighborhood 


From the depths of pine branches an 
occasional gray stone chimney rises, 
and glimpses of tile show red against 
the green. Rural mail boxes 
here and there dot the roads; 
unique sanctuaries for milk 
bottles are stationed near the 
gates. Here, one feels, dwell 
lovers of beauty and seclusion. 
Few other places comprise so 
many requisites for an ideal 
home, for Nature here has made 
a nice adjustment of her 
choicest gifts. So, at least, re- 
turned travelers think, when 
after months of wanderings in 
far distant quarters of the 
world, they come back with a 
sigh of relief to settle down 
once more in their Highlands 
homes. 

Here one can be outdoors 
the year round in a realm of 
peace and loveliness and with 
the assurance of congenial sur- 
roundings. Nowhere else, save 


Simplicity and charm are 
two outstanding attributes 














perhaps on the desert, are the sunsets 
more vivid. Nowhere else are the 
wildflowers more prolific. Nowhere 
else is the sea more blue. 

Beyond the Japanesque boughs of 
old pine trees, low-lying freighters 
make their lazy way upon the face of 
the ocean and sails of small boats 
gleam white in the sunlight. At even- 
ing the busy little sputtering motor 
boats of Monterey fishermen hurry 
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home with their loads, and at night 
the lights of silent ships move slowly 
against the horizon, and the revolving 
beams of the Point Sur light, far to 
the southward, flash out across the 
water. 

In summer the cool fog rolls in from 
the ocean. Then the distant booming 
of the fog horn at Point Sur sends out 
its monotonous warning to hidden 
ships at sea. And when the strong 
sun of autumn drives back the sum- 
mer fogs, seals on the isolated rocks 
give voice in loud and continuous 
chorus until their barking becomes 
subconsciously one of the accepted 
Highlands sounds. Toward evening 
the owls hoot from the depths of pine 
trees and at night from beyond the 
hills comes the wild, weird hunting 
cry of the coyote. At night, too, the 
stealthy coon comes down to take his 
quota of goldfish from the garden 
pools. 

Here nature needs little encourage- 
ment as a beautifier of landscape, and 
the Highlands inhabitants create im- 
mediate surroundings which are har- 
monious with the natural 
beauty of the place. Only 
just enough Monterey pines 
are cut away to make the 
necessary room for build- 
ings. Rocks for fireplaces 
and patio pavements are 
brought from the valleys, 
and from the beach or from 
the hills to the eastward 


Stone fireplaces and out- 
door grills are features of 
many Highlands homes. 
Don’t you find that these 
two photographs put some 
good ideasinto your head? 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
Lewis JOSSELYN 


come the materials for rock gardens 
and outdoor grills. Native plants are 
used largely in landscaping. The 
hedges are of Monterey cypress and 
of the beautiful blue- 
flowering native Califor- 
nia lilac (Ceanothus). 
There is of necessity some 
elimination here and 
there, where poison oak 
must be eradicated or |i}, 
superfluous lilac bushes He 
| 


oo 


trimmed out.On theother 
hand, natural stands ot 
silktassel - bush (Garrya 
elliptica), California holly | 

(Photinia arbutifolia) and i! 

the dwarf Gowan cypress Hg 
are encouraged and in- 
creased. Hen and chick- i] 
ens (Dudleya) and beach 
asters are brought from 








the cliffs below to tuck into 
the crevices of walls and rock- 
eries, the dainty fairy lantern 
is protected in its age-long 
home among the pines, and 
the soft mauve of the native 
Godetia bottae blends, at its 
accustomed season, with the 
colors of introduced garden 
flowers. The value of a natu- 
ral setting is recognized, 
and gardens are created in a 
direct relation to and _ har- 
mony with the environment. 
Indeed, so natural are the 
plantings that tourists from 
the cities, accustomed to 
boundaries of concrete, are 
often at a loss to know where 
the country ends and estates 
begin, and are found wander- 
ing at loose ends about the 
premises of the Highlanders. 
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A sympathetic understanding and 
appreciation of natural charm is ex- 
pressed also in the buildings. The 
homes are of varying architectural 
types: stone houses are built into 
jutting coastal rocks; low concrete 
houses, coppery-gold in coloring, catch 
the sunlight along the flat eoastal 
slopes; redwood bungalows with sides 
stained gray to match the pine trunks 





A typical treatment of 
rock walls. In the crev- 
ices and on the banks, 
rock plants and wild- 
flowers grow in profu- 
sion. The plants used 
here are cotyledons 





and with roofs of pine- 
needle green, nestle un- 
der the hillsides among 
% 6 the sheltering arms of 
trees. The large north 
lights of studios are much in evidence 
and the ocean side of every Highlands 
home is more window than wall. Small 
and interesting buildings trail off into 
the woods around the homesteads— 
guest houses, isolated studios and 
studies, children’s playrooms, work- 
shops and garages, stables and corrals. 

Outdoor grills are a feature of most 
Highlands homes. They are built 
sometimes in a sheltered nook behind 
the house, sometimes in the patio, 
often at the foot of cliffs on the shore, 
or perhaps under a wind-blown re- 
cumbent cypress tree. Here break- 
fasts are served, picnic lunches spread, 
chops broiled and abalone steaks fried, 
for the grill plays an important part in 
Highlands hospitality. Within sight 
of the house unobtrusive but attrac- 
tive bird-baths are placed. Every- 
where in the Highlands are signs of 
happy living and gracious hospitality. 















Fish 


RS. FLORENCE 
HAWKINS of Port- 
land, Oregon, who 
has never gone fish- 
ing in her life, makes anglers 
happy with her artificial trout 
flies copied from insect life of 
northwestern streams. 

Left suddenly a widow, with 
two little girls scarcely of 
school age and with a pressing 
debt, Mrs. Hawkins found the 
problem of an occupation a 
grave one. 

There are very few fields 
which an untrained woman can 
enter, Mrs. Hawkins learned 
when she looked for employ- 
ment. Wherever she applied 
for work, she was always dis- 
missed with a polite “We can 
use only people with exper- 
ience,” or, “We do not need 
anyone now, but if you will 
leave your phone number, 
we will let you know.” But 
she never was called. 7 

There were many bitter “C2 
days of unemployment. 
Then, when things looked 
darkest, she met a friend 
who gave her a happy in- 
spiration. The friend’s 
husband was in the sporting goods business, and 
because of the war then in progress in Europe, was 
unable to get enough Scotch and English flies to 
supply the demand. 

“Why not make flies?” The friend had been 
making them on a small scale for her husband’s own 
fishing, and was glad to teach Mrs. Hawkins the little 
she knew about the work. 

Duck hunters were kind enough to bring duck wings, 
and together the women searched the poultry markets 
for hackles (feathers from the necks of fowls.) But that 
was only a small part of the material needed, and where 
to get this was another problem. 

It was only after a great deal of perseverance that Mrs. 
Hawkins learned the trade name of every fancy feather 
on the market and how to cure each kind. 

Smiling and explaining in answer to my eager questions, 
she lifted box lids, uncovering feathers of many kinds— 
feathers of orange having tiny black, horizontal bars; 
small black feathers with tiny round spots resembling 
white enamel at the tip of each; hackles of reddish 
brown, imported from the Chinese game cock, all of uni- 
form size, each feather painstakingly strung through the 
quill end on a long linen thread; peacock feathers; many 
skeins of various colored silks and wools, and other ma- 
terials that go into the making of trout flies. 

A less determined person would have given up before 
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Landing a Job With 





The Story of 
Mrs. Florence Hawkins 


Whose Work ts as Inter- 
M,\9 esting as tt ts Unusual 
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Flies 


the work was fully started. 
“But,” to use Mrs. Hawkins’ 
own words, “this opportunity 
was a God-send. I grasped at 
it as a drowning man grasps at 
a straw. And no difficulty 
seemed too great to overcome. 
It meant that I could be home 
with my girls, where I could 
give them a mother’s guidance. 

“My first flies were very 
crude, and when I presented 
them to a dealer, I found they 
were not salable. It took cour- 
age to go home, rip the material 


f 
A 
x 
% 


from the hooks and make them 
all over again, for I had put a 
great deal of time and effort on 
them. 

“T worked from early morn- 
ing until late at night, and the 
best I could do was to make 
two dozen flies a day. Out of 
these, I sorted the best, ripped 

the others apart and re- 

made them. Those that 

were good enough to sell 

brought me fifty cents a 

; \ dozen. Some days I made 

( a dollar, then again it 

A would take me three days 

to make even two dollars. 

“Tt was months before 

I could speed up production, for I discovered that 

fly-making is really an art. You see, all the flies of 

one variety look exactly alike—or at least, as nearly 

alike as it is possible for human fingers to make them,” 

and she held up a handful of the dainty lures of 
various sizes, colors, and patterns. 

“Now, how long does it take to make a fly?” 

“That depends upon the pattern I am making. I can 
make a dozen hackle flies in thirty minutes, but flies such 
as McGinty and March Brown, I do well if I make a 
dozen of them in an hour. But it never takes more than 
an hour to make a dozen of any one pattern.” 

“Which is the most popular fly among the anglers?”’ 

“That is a broad question. There are about 1,600 
different patterns on the market today, and anglers in 
each section of the country have their pet lures, but the 
trade here in Oregon requires at most about two dozen 
popular patterns. 

“Then, too, the fly that is most popular depends upon 
the season, whether the fly is wet or dry, and the month in 
which it is used. As a rule, throughout the year, I make, 
in their order, Blue and Red Upright, Caddis, Royal 
Coachman, Professor, the hackle flies, and gnats. 

A young looking woman of middle age, with calm gray 
eyes, and blonde hair untouched by gray, hardships have 
done nothing to Mrs. Hawkins except to give her a 
serene philosophy of life-—Hazel J. Holmes. 
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From My Expert- 
ences Here Around 
Portland, I Have 
Learned That. 





























Center, the author 
poses for his photo- 
graph. At left, his 
Romneya coulteri. 
Below, one of his 
saxifrages 



























Y first garden con- 

sisted of a little piece 

of ground in the 

shelter of a group 

of yellow currant bushes in a small 
Iowa town, when I was an equally 
small boy. Here I had growing familiar 
woodland friends, as Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, Dutchman’s breeches, yellow 
and blue woodland violets, Solomon’s 
seal, phlox, and bloodroot. Having 
always been fascinated by native 
flowers, the interest aroused by the 
glorious assortment of wild things I 
found when I came to Oregon can 
easily be imagined. The dwarfed al- 
pines and rock plants in particular, 
with their elfin, often impish appear- 
ance, diminutive stature and clear 
color tones, were simply irresistible. 
Naturally I began to bring wild 
things into my new western garden 
and immediately began to run into 
difficulties. The hardy, in- 
destructible plants of the 


Northwest 
Garden Needs 


DRAINAGE 


Says 


Ira N. Gabrielson 


some of them with which I have 
scant results. 

No particular credit is due me. The 
all-wise Providence which, by com- 
mon report, looks especially after 
drunkards and children, took time to 
look after me in selecting the ground, 
although I did not recognize it until 
long afterward. 

Nowhere else in the vicinity of 
Portland could I have found soil so 
eminently suited for growing these 








Fussy gen- 
and 
pentstemons which promptly 
passed away in other gardens, 


mountain children. 
tians, phlox, Lewisias, 


thrived like weeds in mine. The true 
desert plants such as Phlox rigida, 
Linum lewisi, Lewisia rediviva, Pent- 
stemon aridus, Pentstemon oreganus, 
and others of their ilk, grew and 
thrived in the edges of perennial bor- 
ders—a thing which some people 
thought and still think vastly to my 
credit as a gardener. 

The answer is simple. My soil was 
and 1 is almost a perfect English mor- 
aine, a mixture of gravel, sand, and 
clay that holds water like a sieve 
underlaid at a depth of about four 
feet with a 12-inch sheet of pure 
gravel. With these conditions per- 
fect drainage is present at all times 
and crown rot, the thing which kills 
so many plants in the better and 
heavier soils about Port- 
land, is a small factor. 











mountain heights had some- 
thing wild and untractable 
in their makeup that did not 
exist in the good-natured 
woodlanders with which I 
was accustomed to deal. 
Most of them resented 
promptly, fiercely, and fin- 
ally, all my efforts to grow 
them, although a few were 
fine from the start. As I 
learned their rooting habits, 
soil and water requirements, 
dormant seasons and so on, 


This accident of location 
has taught me the absolute 
necessity of drainage, if 
desert and alpine plants are 
to thrive in the damp winter 
weather of Portland. Given 
good drainage many of these 
so-called difficult things are 
as easy to grow as the most 
common border plants. 

What is true of American 


‘*T have found Lutkea pec- 
tinata a beautiful and 











success became more fre- 
quent, though there are still 
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Photograph by C. L. Marshall 
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satisfactory garden plant 
in this section of the West’’ 
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alpines is equally true of those from 
Europe and Asia. The various An- 
drosace, such as Jaggeri, lactea, primu- 
loides, sarmentosa, lanuguiosa, and 
villosa, as well as Douglasi vitaliana, 
sometimes known as the yellow An- 
drosace, sole European representa- 
tive of this American race, can be 
grown in rows like so many cabbage 
plants on light, gravelly, well-drained 
soils. The American Douglasia laevi- 
gata is as easy. 

Under the soil conditions 
which obtain in my garden, 
even rock plants need some 
plant food. Peat moss has 
proved to be an easy and safe 
way to provide humus to all 
but the most confirmed lime- 
loving species. Even with 
these, the addition of a little 
mortar rubble to the soil 
allows the use of liberal quan- 
tities of peat worked into the 
top soil. It not only provides 
the necessary humus, but 
helps hold moisture during 
the drier parts of the year 
without destroying drainage. 


ASIDE from alpines, one of 
the first mountain plants 
which attracted my attention 
was Lilium washingtonianum, 
one of the most beautiful of 
American native flowers. I 
hardly know what to call it 
in this article. It is so widely 
known and admired that its 
various forms have been given 














bulbs are planted. The various forms 
of L. spectosium, L. Philippinense for- 
mosum, L. bolanderi, the dainty thim- 
ble lily from southern Oregon and 
northern California, and Lilium tenui- 
folium, the flaming Siberian coral lily, 
are others that thrive especially well 
for me under these conditions. 
Another surprise was my easy suc- 
cess with one of California’s best offer- 
ings. The glorious poppy (Romneya 
coulteri) often reported to be difficult 











over much of Portland, special pro- 


vision for drainage must be made if § 
the true alpine and desert rock plants | 


are to thrive. It is not enough to 
gouge a few holes in a bank and then 
stick in the rocks, filling around them 
with the heavy clay soils present in so 
much of this territory. Many home- 
made gardens are built this way and 
in some cases regular contractors and 
gardeners are guilty of the same prac- 
tice. Such gardens are bound to be a 
disappointment whenever an 
attempt is made to grow any 
but the most common and 
easily grown rock plants. 
Clay soil simply will not do 
for many of the finest and 
best of the alpines. True, 
many of them will linger on 
for some time even in most 
unfavorable conditions, for 
alpines are tough, hardy 
plants. But the bedraggled, 
woe-begone appearance of 
such plants is in startling con- 
trast to healthy, well-grown 
specimens of the same species. 

Many of them will thrive 
in sand or gravel pockets in 
clay soil, provided that under- 
drainage in the way of coarse 
gravel, mortar rubble, or 
trash is provided. Otherwise 
a pocket in a stiff clay soil may 
be simply a tank tn which 
nothing short of a water lily 
could thrive. 

Perhaps all of this sounds 
as though I’m a crank on 








at 


drainage. And I am. My ob- 





almost innumerable local 
names. Here in Oregon it is 


called Mt. Hood lily, Clackamas lily, 
Mountain lily, Santiam lily and Brush 
lily, that I have heard. In California 
I have heard Shasta lily, Chaparral 
lily, and Lady W ashington lily ap- 
plied to it, and there are doubtless 
many others. 

Regardless of its name it is a beauti- 
ful thing and reputed to be somewhat 
cranky in gardens. Be that as it may, 
my first attempts with it were success- 
ful. The very first bulb I brought in 
is still alive and last summer carried a 
flower stalk with some twenty blos- 
soms. This is not surprising, for this 
lily by preference frequents rocky, 
brushy hillsides; in other words it 
comes close to being a rock lily. The 
little wild tiger lily of Oregon, a 
columbianum, thrives best in similar 
situations. 

My experience with these natives 
led me to try others, and many of 
the imported species exhibit some- 
what similar preferences. 

Lilium auratum, the great gold- 
banded lily of Japan from the slopes 
of Fujiyama, gives no trouble here, 
although a certain per cent of loss 
occurs the first year when imported 
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JO wonder Mr. Gabrielson 

is such a smart gardener. 

When he’s away from home 

working for Uncle Sam in the 

Department of Agriculture, his 

“assistants” carry on his garden 
experiments. 


“36” 


and fussy in this vicinity, is with me 
a vigorous, thriving plant that would 
almost be in the weed class were it not 
for its regal beauty. Those who had 
difficulty with it in wet districts can 
well take a tip from this, and plant it 
on a well drained hillside. Given such 
a position it can laugh at our so-called 
droughts in Oregon and produce its 
great, silky, fragrant white saucers 
over a long period of time. It does 
kill to the ground each winter like 
herbaceous perennials, but it comes 
again quickly to a six foot height the 
next season. 

But to get back to the groups of 
plants with which I am most familiar. 
With soil conditions such as prevail 


MAY 





servations and experience here 
in Portland have convinced me that 
more plants are killed by inadequate 
winter drainage than byall other natu- 
ral causes combined. This is par- 
ticularly true in rock gardens. The 
alpine plants are inured to cold and 
drought, but not to having wet feet 
all winter through. In natural state 
they are tucked beneath a blanket of 
dry warm snow until the spring sun is 
warm enough to melt it off. The 
mountain slopes are largely made up 
of partially decomposed and broken 
rocks which afford ample drainage, 
and yet plenty of water from the 
melting snows higher up percolates 
through these slopes, watering the 
plants from below. 

The English enthusiasts build elab- 
orate moraines fitted with under- 
ground watering systems in which to 
grow this type of plants. With the 
great majority of such plants, I have 
found such expense unnecessary in 
Portland. Providing sharp drainage 
usually proves adequate. 

All of our native pentstemons, 
Lewisias, ranuncuius, anemones, del- 
phiniums, erigerons, and hosts of 
others respond to such treatment. 
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SERRE 








BeD Room 
8'-6"x I-00” 


LIVING *DINING-RM 
19'-O” x IN-0” 





The smaller of 
these two houses 
is very compact. 
Severity of effect 
is prevented by 
the colorful com- 
position roof and 
a rustic fireplace, 
and by the wood- 
en shutters which 
provide protec- 
tion for windows 








Photographed by 


Charles Alma Byers 


be 


The cabin homes presented 

this month are of wood con- 

struction, attractive, and in- 

expensive to build. They are 

suitable for either mountains 
or seashore 


The floor plan at left goes 
with the cottage pictured at 
top of page; the one at right, 
with the cottage below. A 
glance will show their good 
arrangement 
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LIVING- ROOM 
17-0" x 12'-O" 
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The cottage at 
left is more 
roomy—in truth, 
it is a real house. 
Shrubbery, step- 
ping stones, and 
pergola all make 
for charm. The 
fact that the 
house is built on 
three levels adds 
unusual interest 
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EATING and SHOPPING 


>i OW I wish I had bought petit 

point when I was in Vienna, 

and amber in Germany!” 
Haven’t you heard your friends make 
such complaint upon returning from 
Europe? Now you are wondering how 
many similar mistakes you will make 
on your own trip abroad this summer. 

It is rather baffling to know just 
where and when and what to do, so if 
you care to go with me through 
“memory lane,” I shall be glad to 
introduce to you some of the interest- 
ing shops and quaint eating places 
that made my six months in Europe a 
real joy. 

We were glad, for example, that a 
world traveler had said to us, “Buy 
your strings of coral from the bead 
sellers at the Blue Grotto or in the 
village of Capri.” And after the climb 
up the winding path, through the vine 
and fruit-covered hillside, to the 
Quisisana Hotel at Capri, we were 
ready for the delicious Italian spa- 
ghetti with tomato sauce 
and mellowed(Bel Paiese) 
cheese. It was great fun, 
too, learning the eti- 
quette of twisting that 
tasty, slippery spaghetti 
by means of a a and 
spoon, and then eating it. 

Sorrento is a splendid 
place to buy beautiful 
linens, dainty scarfs, ex- 
quisite silk shawls, and 
lovely inlaid boxes. And 
do remember this: when 
you see something you 
like, buy it, for you will 
never see it again in any 
other city. Along the 
Amalfi Drive we stopped 
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Through 
EUROPE 


overnight at the Cappuccini Hotel, 
once a quaint old monastery, and 
there enjoyed raviolis. 

The day we were leaving Naples 
we visited S. Martino, the old mon- 
astery perched high on a hill back of 
the city. And we had the rare treat 
of dining nearby at Renzo Lucio’s 
out-of-door restaurant, where we were 
delighted with good ‘food, excellent 
music, and a perfect panorama of 
Naples, hugging the bay, with Ve- 
suvius in the distance. Rome is filled 
with interesting little shops where you 
may stop for a cup of black coffee or a 
cup of thick chocolate, made while 
you wait. But the place I wouldn’t 
have missed for worlds was Alfredo’s. 
The sign over his door read: Trattoria 
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In Venice, dine 
at the 300-year- 
old Cafe Florian 
near St. Mark’s 





—‘‘Al Vero Frascati”; prop. Alfredo 
Di Lelio. Alfredo, himself, with his 
gold fork and spoon, served a party of 
three of us “thrill-hunting Americans” 

fettuccine Maestose and Scaloppine al 
Madera, and all the trimmings. When 
in Rome, be sure you purchase that 
Roman scarf, for nowhere else in the 
world will you find such lovely ones. 


> oh, the joy of shopping in 
Florence! Just wander along the 
river Arno to the Ponte Vecchio, and 
there you will linger for hours over the 
fascinating Florentine jewelry set 
with semi-precious stones. Florence, 
not Switzerland, is the place to buy 
Swiss lapis beads. Exquisite repro- 
ductions of old masters, lovely lace, 
embroidered linens, majolica, Della 
Robbia plaques, tooled leather goods, 
dainty cards, wood carvings—all of 
these, and many other works of art, 
are to be found in the shops of Flor- 
ence. And the old market place, with 

its perenne hats, 

scarfs, and other inter- 
esting handiwork, will 
delight the bargain 
hunter. 

After a morning of 
shopping, we stopped in 
at the Buca di Ruffillo, 
just a stone’s throw from 
the Cathedral, for lunch. 
The crossed vaults, mas- 
sive arches, mural decora- 


Wildflowers, blossoming 
apple trees, blue rippling 
waters, snow-capped 
mountains: this is the 
view one is served when 
dining beside Lake 
Lucerne in April 
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tions, and coats of arms of many fa- 
mous Florentine families, took us 
back through the centuries. But, 
when steaming dishes of meatless 
tortelloni and green tagliatelli were 
placed before us, all thoughts of the 
past vanished. If homesick for good 
American food, just step into the 
Fireside Inn—Via della Vigna Nuova 
14—and order Southern fried chicken 
and corn fritters, ham and eggs, or 
“home-made ice cream in season.” 

Almost everything made in Italy 
could be purchased in Milan, but 
neither shopping nor eating in this 
city held my interest. Hours could 
be spent in Venice reveling in all 
the lovely Venetian glass and lace 
shops. Mosaic jewelry and bright 
shiny beads pulled the pennies from 
our purses. And after feeding the 
pigeons in St. Mark’s Square, we 
discovered the Cafe Florian, dating 
back to 1720. Here a dejeuner 
(lunch) of omelette aux petits pois, 
cotelittes de veau a la Milanaise gar- 
nies, fromage and fruit, was served 
for twenty-five Jira. 

There’s neither time nor space to 
linger longer in Italy, so we will fly 
over the Alps—think of it! Sixteen 
thousand feet in the air, and land in 
lovely Vienna four hours later. This 
city by the Danube is a veritable 
paradise for the shopper or person 
who revels in out-of-door eating, 
to the strains of pleasing music. The 
traveler landing in Paris first is 
likely to buy petit point bags and 







enameled vanity cases there, little 
realizing that they were undoubtedly 
made in Vienna. So do remember to 
put on your shopping list petit point 
bags, dainty enameled vanity and 
cigarettecases, beautiful tooledleather, 
interesting etchings, which are best, 
and sold at lowest prices, in Vienna. 

On our second day of sight-seeing, 
our guide took us to a Viennese coffee- 
house, or beer-garden, over 200 years 
old, for a fried chicken dinner with 
bovil (a drink of pineapple juice, wine, 
etc.). As the Viennese, poor in worldly 


wealth, but rich in the joy of liv- 
ing, danced between the tables, 
the orchestra wandered over our 
way and played Old Black Joe, 
Annie Laurie, and several other 
good old American songs. 

Even the American tourist, 
bent on finding interesting shops 
and out-of-the-way eating places, 
couldn’t resist the beauty and 
grandeur of the Swiss Alps. Of 
course you will want to bring 
back something from Switzer- 
land—a dainty brooch, the Edel- 
weiss carved in ivory, a bit of 
Swiss embroidery, a cuckoo clock, 
























































Fortified with a satisfying 
lunch, the author is enjoying 
the glorious view from the 
topof Switzerland'sJungfrau 


car to the golf links on a 
plateau overlooking Lucerne, 
and dined, Swiss style, at the 
little Chalet a very charming 
place. 

There’s no place like Paris 
for interesting cafes and shops. 
In my diary I have listed 
twenty-nine cafes where I en- 
joyed an unusual or especially 
good dish or meal. For Bo- 











Liberty’s, in the 
heart of London, 
with its treasures 
from all the world 
is a shoppers’ 
paradise 


Near the Opera, 
the hub of Paris, 
are numerous 
sidewalk cafes 


an Alpine cane, or a world-famous 
Swiss watch. 

We found the lovely shops of Lu- 
cerne especially delightful, but all of 
these Swiss products, and many more, 
could be equally well purchased in 
Zurich, Interlaken, Montreux, or 
Geneva. The food in the Swiss hotels 
was so good that we were seldom 
tempted away. But I did enjoy a 
huge ham sandwich and cafe au lait 
(coffee plus hot milk) at a little side- 
walk cafe near the Miihlenbriicke. 
Another day, I took the tiny cable 
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: hemian atmosphere,a glimpse 
of an artist or two, and good food, go 
to La Mére Catherine, just around 
the corner from the Sacré-Coeur in 
the Montmartre; when nothing would 
be so satisfying as sea food, visit 
Pruniéres in the heart of the city. The 
evening you go to the Folies Bergéres, 
have chicken, roasted in the open fire- 
place right before your very eyes, at 
A Tl Auberge du Pére Louis. After a 
restful morning in the Luxembourg 
gardens, drop into the tiny little 
restaurant Danois, 25 Rue Servon- 
done off Vaugirard, and order smorre- 
brid, Danish open sandwiches of 
dark, delicious bread. Le Boeuf 4 la 
Mode, founded in 1792, is famous, as 
the name indicates, for beef a la 
mode. And if you wish a cup of thick, 
delicious chocolate, stop in at the 
Chocolat Prevost, where it is whisked 
up as in the days of old in a tall 
pitcher. And who would miss dining 
at the sidewalk cafes of Paris, where 
you pay for water when wine isn’t 
ordered? 

Nearly every woman longs for a 
Paris gown, so you will probably 
wish to (Continued on page 68 
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HETHER you live in 

an English type house 

in the Northwest, a 

Spanish type house in 
the Southwest, or any other type 
of home in any other section of the 
West, be sure that your floor cov- 
erings agree with the style of your 
house! 

Not that there are any extremely 
rigid laws to be observed; but there 
must be harmony in spirit between 
architecture and furnishings if 
success in decorating your entire home is to be achieved. 

The best advice I can give is this: Select a rug or carpet 
for your home as you would select clothes for yourself, 
considering style, color, suitability, and fit. 

The floor covering is of such importance in a correctly 
furnished room that its selection should be a matter of 
considerable thought. 

A taupe carpet or rug is, in this colorful age, practically 
a thing of the past. A rug may be plain and still serve as 
a background for colorful fabrics and figured materials, 
but it need not be taupe. It may be green, blue, henna, 
sand, or any other color, but by all means let a real color 
be seen. Plain carpet is very much the vogue today for 
homes of every style and can be used in any room. It is 
all the more popular because it is made wide enough to 
cover a room without joins or seams. It gives the effect 
of spaciousness, and permits the use of figured wallpaper 
or upholstery fabrics with design, without causing a con- 
flict of patterns because of their proximity. Small Orien- 
tal rugs may be placed over plain carpet. They should be 
related to some piece of furniture such as sofa, desk, or 
fireplace, never thrown promiscuously around the room 
at all angles. Each one should lie straight and square, at 
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There is a nice blending of plain and patterned surfaces in this living-room 
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SELECT @ RUG }>* 


By : [ 
Edgar Harrison Wileman 


CONSULTING DECORATOR 
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right angles or parallel to the struc- 
tural lines of the room. 

Carpet is exceptionally good as a 
bedroom floor covering, for it is 
restful in appearance. Its use in 
this room appeals to a large num- | 
ber of persons. For those whose complaint against a plain [7 
carpet or rug is that it shows every mark, carpet may be 
obtained with a small all-over pattern, which is in effect 
quite plain, yet overcomes to a certain extent the objec- 
tion to a perfectly plain surface. If there is a dislike to 
carrying the carpet right to the walls, room size rugs may 
be made with the broadloom carpet, leaving a margin 
which allows the large pieces of furniture to stand clear 7 
of the rug. The old time disapproval of carpet to the wall © 
and under the bed because of the difficulties in cleaning, 
disappeared when the vacuum cleaner became an ac- 
cepted article of household equipment. It is well to ob- 
serve the margin stated above when buying a standard 
size rug. As far as possible it should look as if it were 
made for the room, with an equal margin of floor left all 
around. A rug which is obviously too small gives the 
appearance of dwarfing the room. Naturally a number 
of small rugs may be used in place of one large rug, but 
the effect is usually spotty and restless. 

Oriental rugs have always been associated with rich, 
fine furnishings, and their increasing use today reflects 
the luxury-loving age in which we live. Types and 
qualities are too numerous to mention, but the following 
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hints from the decorator’s viewpoint may be helpful. 

Persian rugs of silky sheen and soft colorings are for 
rooms with fine and costly furniture, silk hangings, and 
polished surfaces. A harmony of texture should be ob- 
tained by careful selection. Colors introduced with other 
textiles must blend harmoniously and the whole room be 
built up with articles of distinction and refinement. 
Rooms and rugs of this description are not found in the 
average small home, but many Turkish, Caucasian, In- 
dian, or Chinese rugs fit nicely in very modest homes. 
Designs of the first two are generally geometrical, colors 
are usually bright, and their texture somewhat coarse. 
For these reasons they are very suitable for our Spanish 
homes. Rugs from India follow the Persian type in both 
design and coloring although they are not usually so fine. 
Chinese rugs have a long, deep pile, silky sheen, and rich 
colorings, very different in design from other Orientals, 
and although many persons use them in Spanish homes, 
they cannot be considered altogether correct. The out- 
standing rug for a fine Spanish home is the handtufted 
rug made in Spain and imported to this country; for de- 
sign, coloring, suitability, and texture, it is unsurpassed. 


EAL Oriental rugs are all tufted and knotted by 
hand, and this same method of manufacture is also 
carried on in Europe. Most of the European countries 
send handtufted rugs to America. Special designs and 
colorings can be made to order at short notice. 
Domestic rugs are those made in this country by ma- 
chinery. They are similar to those formerly imported 
from England and are called by the old names: Axminster, 
Wilton, Brussels, etc. Naturalistic floral designs were 
very popular several years ago, giving way later to con- 
ventional patterns and reproductions of Oriental styles. 
Recently rugs have been manufactured with modern art, 
Spanish, and Chinese motifs. Axminster rugs may be 
purchased in a variety of qualities, the price depending 
on the quality of wool used and the closeness of weave. 
Generally speaking, these are considered durable and in- 
expensive and very attractive for the average home. 
Wilton rugs are more costly. The Jacquard attach- 


Suitably rough in texture to go well with 
Monterey furniture is the Provincial typerug 











With ‘‘Farmhouse’’ or Early American 
furniture, a hooked carpet is especially good 


ment is used on the loom in order to weave the intricate 
patterns usually seen. The better qualities are very dur- 
able and are to be recommended for hard usage in homes 
where there are children. They have a short nap or pile, 
are easily cleaned and are made in many delightful de- 
signs and colorings. 


RUSSELS rugs are similar in manufacture to Wilton, 
but the loops which are made over wires to form the 
surface are left uncut. When these loops are cut and a 
fringe is added to each end, a Wilton rug is the result. 
Chenille rugs have been popular in recent years chiefly 
because they can be purchased in wide sizes without 
seams. Today there are many kinds of rugs 
made without seams so that chenille is not so 





> 


important from that angle. The pile of. the 
lower grades of chenille has a decided tendency 
to crush, causing an unpleasant shading which 
is very noticeable in the plain colors. 

Modern methods and machinery are chang- 
ing the domestic rug industry almost overnight. 
The revolutionary child is the new domestic 
Oriental, a machine-made rug which reproduces 
the lustrous Oriental with extreme faithfulness. 
It has a long silky pile, rich deep colorings, and 
a typical Oriental design, while the price is so 
low as to compete seriously with the well known 
Wilton or Axminster of the better class. 

Apart from these there are interesting fiber 
rugs for sun-rooms or summer homes, braided 
rugs for bedrooms, and many kinds of washable 
: rugs for both bedroom and bath. 

“a The first problem in selection is that of style. 
“al If the rug has a pattern it is well to see that this 

is in scale with other designs in the room, and 
of similar character. Oriental designs of a small 
all-over pattern harmonize with nearly all fur- 
nishings and form a desirable background for 
many period styles. Do not introduce too much 
pattern into one room. If there are considerable 
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areas of design, such as figured wallpaper, drap- 
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eries, and upholstered furniture, the rug should be plain. 
Color is most important in its apparent effect on the 
temperature of a room. Therefore, cool colors should be 
chosen for a very sunny room and warm colors for a north 
room or a room which is occupied chiefly in the evening. 
The color of the bedroom rug should ‘be an individual 
choice, to please the person who is to occupy that room. 
Perhaps a color for a plain carpet can be chosen from the 
existing wallpaper, draperies, or bedspread. In this case 
color harmony is usually assured. 
Whether or not the rug is suit- 
able for the room in which it is 
placed depends largely on its tex- 
ture, for harmony with the rest of 
the furnishings cannot be too 
strongly emphasized in this con- 
nection. The same rule applies 
with rugs as with other textiles: 
smooth textures with polished 
woods and silks, rougher textures 
with coarse plaster walls and homespun fabrics. The old 
hooked rugs are used in many homes and are especially 
delightful with Colonial furniture. These old patterns 
have recently been introduced into carpet 27 inches and 
36 inches wide with the same hooked surface as the old 
rugs. It is made up into large rugs or used to carpet 
rooms, and is equally good in Spanish, English, or other 
houses. The illustrations show hooked carpet used in 
simple rooms of no definite period style. The colors are 
good and the wearing qualities are excellent. 
Quality in rugs depends on the price; it is true economy 


& J. Sloane 


Photograph, courtesy of W. 





New Chairs 
T N the Fune issue Edgar Harrison 


Wileman will discuss points to 
consider in buying new 
Watch for the article 


to buy a good quality. Nothing makes a room shabbier 
than a discolored or badly worn rug. Longer wear may 
be insured for any rug by putting a padding underneath. 
This is especially important when carpeting a room. They 
will not only prolong the life of the rug, but will add con- 
siderably to its appearance and give it a luxurious depth. 
In the old days, this meant putting a thick layer of straw 
or newspapers under the carpet which was stretched 
tightly and tacked in place. Now, a splendid prepared 
lining may be bought to use under 
either rugs or carpets. 

Since the floor covering is so im- 
portant a part of the furnishing of a 
room, its selection is a matter of 
real concern for the entire family. 
It is really the foundation for the 
color scheme of the room, and, in 
general, should not be of so pro- 
nounced a pattern or color com- 
bination that the color choice for 
the room is extremely limited. Soft tones of colors are 
better, ordinarily speaking, than are harsh hues. 

A rug with several colors blended into a not-too-con- 
spicuous mixture is a generally satisfactory sort, for it 
may be the foundation of several changes of color har- 
mony in the same room. I know of one room, for example, 
which had, and still has, a good Wilton rug with a tan 
background and an all-over pattern of black, dull blue, 
green, and soft red. The three real colors are present in 
very small amounts, and one really is not conscious of 
them, though the rug as a whole has more life than a tan 
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or taupe rug ordinarily boasts. | 


The room in which this rug is 














































which blue predominated, and 
with blue and rust colored pillows 
on a brown sofa, the blue in the 
rug was picked up, and so stood 
out above the others. After a few 
years, however, the family grew 
tired of blue draperies, and made 
a change. New draperies of cre- 


chief color, a green slip cover for 
a big chair, and a few other notes 
of green such as a new lamp with 
a soft green pottery base and a 
yellow shade, and new pillow 
covers, completely remade the 


dominant color rather than blue! 

A good rug or carpet can stand 
much use and even some abuse. 
In fact, most of them improve 
with a moderate amount of age 
and wear. Some housewives worry 
unduly about the effect of daily 
cleaning on a new rug. It is true 
that the vacuum cleaner will or- 
dinarily remove a considerable 
quantity of fuzz for a week or so 
from a new carpet, but that need 
cause no alarm. It is not the 
“nap” that is coming off; it is 
merely a few short, loose fibers. 


Small rugs should be placed in 
relation to some piece of furni- 
ture, as a sofa, desk or fireplace 
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used originally had draperies in | 


SE: 


tonne in which green was the | 


room. And behold, that same rug | 
now appears to have green as its | 
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Let's Save 
Our 


Oak ‘Trees 


Urges 


Marian 
MacLean 


= 8 Finney 


A Los Angeles woman who, hearing the 
oak trees’ appeal for help, immediately 
set about to see what could be done to 
save these Patriarchs of the Pacific 
Coast. She tells here what she learned 


N beautiful Oak Park we threw our magazines 
upon the grass, arranged the rustic table and 
bench to our liking, and blithesomely un- 
packed the hamper. Tiny brown leaves flut- 
tered down upon the sandwiches. Brushing them 
off, we made the startling discovery that they had 

















wings! We had always known that Santa Barbara 

















was up to date, but we never imagined that the 
modern rage for flying would extend 
to the leaves on the oak trees. We soon 
discovered, however, that it was not 
a matter of aeronautics, nor even of 
leaves, but of strange, new moths, for 
our picnic supper and our clothing 
were literally covered with them. 
We hastily re-packed and went off to investigate the 
phenomenon. How had it come about that some pretty 
little moths had the power to put to flight “humans” of 
many times their size? 

To our dismay we found that in several sections of Calli- 
fornia the oak trees, which ordinarily lend charm to foot- 
hills and valleys, are stretching wide their arms, or 
branches, in mute appeal for aid. For the eighth time in 
a period of less than 75 years, according to the State 
Horticultural Commission, the “‘PAryganidia Californica” 
is abroad in the state. Experts in entomology tell us that 
it is not to be confounded with the “Western Oak 
Looper,” which is a true measuring worm, confining its 
activities mainly to Oregon and Washington, but this 
pest, commonly called “‘the oak worm,” seems to live and 
move and have its being in the trees of California only. 

In common with other moths, it has four periods of ex- 
istence. The worm, which is the feeding and growing 
form, is a pretty little creature, about two inches long, 
striped with dark brown and brilliant yellow. The young 
worm, equipped by nature with a mouth which can both 
bite and chew, nibbles daintily at the pulp surface of the 
leaf, eating it completely bare between the veins. When 
it is older, it can digest the rough outer edges of the 
leaves, and these it devours down to the main ribs, the 
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‘‘Three centuries he grows, and 
three he stays supreme in state; 
and in three more decays,”’ is the 
way one poet describes the oak 





Photograph by H. S. Lawton 


tree being thus entirely defoliated. 
In six weeks or so, when the worm 
has reached maturity, it changes into 
a “chrysalis,” the resting form, hang- 
ing to a leaf or twig in its mummy-like 
shroud, which is about half an inch long. In two more 
weeks the moth emerges. Hatchings take place in May’ 
and June, and again in August and September, so that 
during the summer and fall, the trees are covered with 
moths. They flutter among the branches and alight in 
countless numbers on the trunks, as well as on the ground 
beneath. As their coloring is almost exactly that of a 
dead oak leaf, they can scarcely be discerned except when 
in motion. The light brown body, with its prominent 
dark brown veins, measures half an inch in length, and 
has a 114-inch spread of wing. The males are dotted with 
faint yellow patches near the center of each forewing, and 
have antennae broader and more feathery than those of 
the female. 


OON comes the mating time. The thousands of moths 

which infest a single tree will lay millions of eggs 
within the oak and on the ground around it. In a month 
there will be a numerous progeny of worms. The life span 
of an oak worm is three months from egg to egg, and, as 
we have seen, two generations may be expected each 
year. It is therefore a very serious menace. This pest 
does not confine itself exclusively to oaks. It attacks 
other trees as well, but the oak leaf supplies the most 
suitable food and is therefore the most popular among the 
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oak worm family. All oaks are affected. 

If you have a little oak worm in 
your tree, it is time to bid it good-bye 
and to “say it with poison.” The 
University of California recommends 
two formulas for spraying, one strong- 
er than the other. The “basic type” 
of lead arsenate is a weaker poison 
and acts more slowly, but it is safer 
for use by amateurs. This solution is made by mixing 6 
pounds of the powder with 100 gallons of water. Natu- 
rally, this would require a power spray pump, and would 
be sufficient for a thorough saturation of a very large tree, 
or a number of trees. The average gardener, using an 
ordinary hand spray, and wishing the same proportions, 
would take 1 pound of lead arsenate to 16 gallons of 
water, or an ounce to a gallon. For spraying a limited 
surface, % ounce of powder to 1 quart of water will be 
about right. If the gardener is a woman, accustomed to 
using measuring-spoons, it would perhaps be more intelli- 
gible to tell her to take 1 heaping tablespoonful of the 
lead arsenate to 1 quart of water, or 4 heaping table- 
spoonfuls to 1 gallon of water. Not only the oak worm, 
but many other leaf-eating insects may be exterminated 
by a spray of this strength. 


XPERTS in the use of chemicals, such as the Pest 

Exterminator Companies, use an even stronger solu- 
tion, the “‘acid type,” which consists of 4 pounds of arse- 
nate of lead and 100 gallons of water. Mr. Jan J. Vander 
Merwe of Pasadena, one of the best known specialists in 
the state in this particular line, says that he always uses, 
with the spray, a “spreader” of oil emulsion, such as 1% 
gallons of Voick, Petroline, or Nicona. To the home 
gardener this may be translated as 1 cupful of oil to 4 
gallons of the mixture, or 4 tablespoonfuls to a gallon, or 1 
tablespoonful to a quart. Mr. Vander Merwe is an 
authority for the statement that this oil treatment, in 
connection with arsenate of lead, will surely kill sucking 
insects, such as aphis and spiders, and will likewise ex- 
terminate scale and fungus. 

If your tree is sprayed while the moths are abundant, 
say in May or in August, and the foliage is covered with a 
fine “rain” of the poison, most of the larvae will be de- 
stroyed as fast as the 
worms are hatched. 
The few which by any 
accident survive, will 
migrate quickly to 
other trees in the 
neighborhood, and, 
not finding proper 
food, will succumb to 
malnutrition. During 
this migration period, 
the housewife must 
expect to find a gaudy 
worm in the heart of 
her favorite rose, or 
reposing in the 
couch hammock, or 
even on its way to the kitchen. 

When we consider the value of 
oaks to every householder so fortu- 
nate as to own one, and to every 
Nature-lover who enjoys them 
from a distance, no effort seems too great if thereby their 
beauty and usefulness may be conserved. History tells us 
that the oak is perhaps the most universally distributed 
of any known tree. It has been growing in all sections of 
the world, and in all ages. The prophet Ezekiel, in the 
sixth century before Christ, records the fact that the 
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In the June Sunset 


Read Mrs. Finney’s article 
about making a garden where 
water i$ scarce. 

it most practical 








“Before and After the Oak Worms.”’ 
Oak leaves are pie and cake and candy 
for these diligent workers which soon 
rob a tree of both its life and its beauty 





inhabitants of Tyre, who were a sea- 
faring people, made their oars of the 
“oaks of Bashan.” These trees were 
sacred to the Druids, who cut out the 
mistletoe with knives of gold. In me- 
You will vote 
cross cut from oak bark would pre- 


from evil charms even better than the 
more modern left hind foot of a rabbit. 
It is a matter of common arboreal knowledge that there | 
are three main varieties of oak in California. So abun- 
dantly do they grow that the city of Oakland is said to 





diaeval times it was believed that a 


serve the fortunate possessor thereof | 









4 


have thus derived its name, many fine specimens being es 


found to this day near its site. 


HE Cork Oak (Quercus Suber), a native of the Medi- 

terranean countries, was brought to the Pacific Coast 
by the early Spanish settlers, and soon adapted itself to 
the new environment. In its extreme youth, it is difficult 
to distinguish this variety from its several cousins, but as 
it grows older, it develops a gnarled and rough bark 
which is readily recognized as cork. 

The California Live Oak (Quercus Agrifolia) is a 
native Californian. Its distinguishing peculiarity is its | 
leaf, which so much resembles the holly, that its com- | 
mon name is “holly oak.” The Franciscan Fathers, it | 


would appear, learned what the wild oaks were saying. e 


—— 


es 
They interpreted the presence of one of these as a sign of a 


the fertility of the soil, and it is said that they never 
planted a Mission except where Nature had first planted 
a holly oak. 

The Valley Oak (Quercus lJobata) is also a native of the 
West, and is the most graceful of the three, its long, 





drooping branches giving it the name of the “weeping | 


oak.” It is found growing profusely in both the valleys 
and on the foothills, and seems to have been mentioned by 
all the early explorers. 


Town dwellers value the oak as an ornament, and also © 
for its shade, but defoliated, with its leaves reduced to © 


skeletons by the ravages of its enemy the oak worm, it is 
useless for any purpose. Even as you and I, oak trees 
have their peculiarities, their work and their maladies. 
No matter how rugged their physique, some enemy to 


Ls 
health and happiness 7 
twig | 
oak © 
worm—may cut them 7 
down in their prime. 9 
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Perhaps none of our 
scientific men are do- 
ing more praiseworthy 
work than those who, 
like Mr. Vander 
Merwe, are helping to 
fight the insect armies 
which ravage our gar- / 
dens and_ spoil our 

trees. In this par- 

ticular case it is ‘“‘a 





os 


for either the tree or the oak worm 
is victorious. 

We are all aware that “great 
oaks from little acorns grow,” but #7 
we are prone to forget that those 
same great oaks can be stricken down by insidious pests. 
If there is an oak tree on your grounds, guard it carefully 
Watch them particularly during the next month and if 
moths are abundant, take steps to stop their ravages. The 
oak trees lift their arms for help and those who love the 
beauty of these patriarchs will not fail them in their appeal. [ 
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Sydney B. Mitchell 


Sends us this ** Piece 
About Pinks’’ from 


Far-away France— 


S a family, the 
pinks or dianthus 
might very well be 
a model for some 

human families — bright, 
cheerful, gay, yet never 
needing to be arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct, easily pleased, 
not greedy nor assertive, and 
some of the members. very 
sweet in disposition. Like a 
human family, too, there is 
enough variation to be inter- 
esting, and if you don’t like a 
few of its members or can’t 
accommodate them in your 
particular garden, there are 
sure to be others you must 
have. Like some other plant 
families, it comprises an- 
nuals, biennials, and real 
perennials. 

I am inclined to believe 
that the annual pinks are 
less popular than they once 
were, not for any particular 
defect, but because of a 
change in taste. In develop- 
ing these Chinese, Japanese, 
or Indian pinks, as Dianthus chinensis and its variety 
heddewigi are variously called, much attention was paid 
to getting gay, garish flowers with strongly contrasting 
centers or rings and fringed margins. Bizarre flowers 
went with the often bizarre taste of the late eighteen 
hundreds, and today they are less pleasing than more 
restful flowers of one soft or brilliant color. Mixtures of 
either the singles or doubles will still give many of the 
older type of flowers, very pretty planted by themselves, 
but if wanted for certain color schemes or for clumps in 
the border, it is better to order seed of one of the newer 
singles of practically self colors, like Salmon Queen, 
Vesuvius (rosy scarlet), Crimson Belle, or one of the pure 
whites. 

The annual pinks are all of the easiest possible culture, 
and, though really biennials, they can be counted on to 
bloom in a short time from seed, and may therefore be 
treated as hardy annuals. Sow the seed either in boxes or 
in the open ground, and transplant or thin out to about 
eight inches apart. Any fair garden soil suits them, and 
they demand no more fertilizing or watering than the 
general run of our annuals. In California they can 
generally be counted on to carry over the first winter and 
so give two long periods of summer flowering. After that 
it is better to replace them by young, vigorous plants. 

The botanical name of the Sweet-william is Dianthus 
barbatus. This old flower—I remember it as a great 
favorite of my English grandfather, who gardened until 
he was ninety—is a real biennial, and, though annual 
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Flower Family 
Worth Cultivating 







Where He ts Getting 
Flowery Ideas for 
His Berkeley Garden 











strains have been devel- 
oped, the best practice still 
is to sow seed in late sum- 
mer for flowering early the 
following summer, and then 
to discard the tired, worn- 
out plants. Like the verbena, 
the flower head of the Sweet- 
william is made up of a lot of 
little flowerets, a dozen or more 
little pinks, making a large, 
flat flower. Again present-day 
taste is for pure colors such as 
Newport Pink or Scarlet Beauty 
rather than the very distinct 
and precise auricula-flowered 
strains like Holborn Glory, or 
those which have several shades 
of the same color in one 
flower head. There is no 
excuse for double flowered 
Sweet-williams, which al- 
ways look mussy. The new- 
est strain of Sweet-williams, 
purporting to be of hybrid 
origin, is coming from Eng- 
land under the name of 

Sweet Wivelsfield. Great 

claims are made for it, but 
it is still untried in America. 

All the other pinks worth consideration are perennials, 
though this is nearly all they have in common, for some 
are diminutive rock plants, some larger and more vigorous 
kinds best adapted to the border, and some, the carna- 
tions, of doubtful hardiness and at their best under 
greenhouse culture. 


























































ONE gets tired of the repeated phrase ‘“‘no garden is 
complete without,” yet it would be hard to think of a 
rock garden without some of the little pinks. Their 
grass-like foliage, sometimes green and quite flat, some- 
times gray and in neat little cushions, will lend variety 
to the rock garden even when they are out of bloom, and 
when their bright little flowers are added, they are a real 
joy. Some are very easy to grow, some not so easy. There 
are dozens of species, but many of them are pretty much 
alike, too much so for the average gardener to be willing 
to give space to them all. Hence I have made selections 
with which it is safe to begin. Dianthus deltoides, the 
Maiden Pink of England, is as easy as a weed. Plants on 
a dry hillside in front of my house have seeded all over 
the bank, and those carefully planted in a rock garden 
have thriven mightily. It is a prostrate grower, with 
dark grass-green foliage and little flowers, generally pink, 
on long wiry stems. There are other color forms, a white 
with faint suggestions of a pink eye, and one almost 
crimson, miscalled Bowell’s Scarlet. Dianthus graniticus 
is close to the Maiden Pink, but earlier in flowering. 
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A scene in 
the garden of 
Mrs. Bigga- 
stafi Willson 
in Victoria 


Also very easy 
but not inclined 
to spread or self 
sow is the Ched- 
dar Pink, Dian- 
thus caesius, a 
native of the 
English cliffs, 
where it grows in 
calcareous _ soil, 
but I have found 
it quite happy in 
any garden soil 
without special 
rovision of lime. 
ts bright pink 





























In Victoria are 
found some of 
the world’s 
most famous 
rock gardens 


a single root 
stock. Merely cut 
these back for 
neatness and do 
not transplant 
more often than 
necessary, and 
you will get 
broad clumps of 
gray foliage, gay 
with flowers in 
early summer, 
and scattered 
bloom later on. 
There are some 
double forms of 











flowers and cush- 
ions of gray- 
green foliage are very pleasing. Dian- 
thus sylvestris resembles it a good deal. 

Often included in lists of easy rock 
pinks is Dianthus superbus, which 
probably attracts because of its 
name. It really doesn’t live up to it, 
though it is a nice enough thing and 
very fragrant, a foot or more in height, 
with pale purple, deeply fringed 
flowers topping its stems—not very 
bright, one must acknowledge. Though 
classed as a true perennial, it “died on 
me” after flowering. It is probably 
best treated as a biennial. 


MONG the harder rock pinks, 
Dianthus alpinus and D. neglectus 
are the most desirable. They are both 
high mountain plants, which is what 
makes them difficult near the sea, 
where winters are open and summers 
dry, just the opposite of their native 
conditions for which we have to aim. 
First of all give them a place where 
they will be as cool as possible in sum- 
mer, to the north or east of a big rock, 
let us say, with rather poorish but 
deep soil full of crushed stone or 
small gravel to afford drainage— 
what are known as moraine condi- 
tions. They both want water, but 
prefer it from beneath. Dianthus 
alpinus is, moreover, a lime lover, so 
lime should be incorporated into the 
soil of its pocket, while Dianthus neg- 
lectus is a lime hater. D. alpinus has 
close mats of glossy leaves, and in 
comparison to its size carries very 
large, deep rose flowers, on one-inch 
stems. It has also a pure white form. 
D. neglectus has also neat tufts of 
foliage, and its bright pink flowers, 
about three inches above the foliage, 
have a buff reverse. 
The species Dianthus plumarius is 
not itself attractive, but from it have 
been raised strains of vigorous single 
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pinks with darker centers, hence 
sometimes called pheasant-eye pinks, 
or occasionally grass pinks, or, from 
their spicy odor, clove pinks. Though 
sometimes rampant in their growth— 
it is astonishing how much they will 
vary in compactness when raised from 
seed—they are so easy, so clean, and 
so floriferous, particularly in their 
first spring crop, that they should be 
far more grown. For the informal 
edge of a path or border, or in the 
larger and rougher rock gardens, they 
are most desirable, and their flowers 
in white, many shades of pink, and 
from crimson to maroon, are lovely 
for table decoration. In cutting them, 
add a few sprays of Nepeta mussini. 
This will do for foliage and will also 
give a pleasing touch of lavender as a 
foil to the various shades of rose. 
These garden varieties of D. plum- 
arius are very easily raised from seed, 
started in flats. The plants had better 
be pricked out before going into their 
places in the garden, where they will 
flower the following year. From a 
good strain of seed, a great variety of 
colors, some with smooth and some 
with fringed margins, can be obtained, 
and if it is desired to increase an 
especially fine flower, this can be 
done easily and rapidly by rooting 
cuttings or pips in a box of sand with 
a sheet of glass or a window over it. 
Take short, stocky, new growths from 
the sides of the clump, cutting them 
just below a joint, clean off all leaves 
from the lower two-thirds of each, cut 
back the top, and insert the cutting 
fully half its length in the sand. Keep 
them watered, and shade them if the 
weather gets hot. After they are 
rooted, in three or four weeks, plant 
them out in the garden. This method 
of increase is better than division of 
the old clumps, which often have only 
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D. plumarius, at 
least that species 
enters largely into their make-up. 
The old white Mrs. Sinkins is such a 
one, and Napoleon III, a red mule or 
hybrid pink, probably classes here. 
Here, too, belong the perpetual flow- 
ering, double garden pinks of the new 
hybrid strain called Dianthus all- 
woodi. The best forms have been 
named and can be propagated only 
by cuttings, but seed is also offered 
which will give many doubles in a 
variety of colors, but will include, of 
course, a proportion of singles. Di- 
anthus allwoodi is quite hardy enough 
for Pacific Coast gardens. 

One great group of the dianthus 
family remains. This is the carnation 
section, derived from D. caryophyllus. 
It is best known in America through 
the greenhouse carnations whose cul- 
ture is quite outside the scope of this 
garden talk. 


Fok garden growing, we on the 
Pacific Coast, with our climate so 
much like that of western Europe, 
from England to the Mediterranean, 
should rather try the stockier Euro- 
pean plants with flowers of smaller 
size, but a far wider range of color, in- 
cluding besides the usual whites, pinks 
and reds, shades of yellow and orange 
and flowers with picotee edges. The 
Margaret carnations are the nearest 
to this type generally available in 
America, but they lack the wide 
variety of colors of the English strains. 
As plants of these English border car- 
nations are rarely offered here, the 
best way to get them is to buy a 
packet of seed of a good strain, and 
from the plants raised, select for 
propagation bycuttings the best colors 
and types, discarding doubles with 
weedy growth, splitting calyxes, or 
dull colors and undesired singles, which 
are inevitable in seed-grown pinks. 
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do well in this 


Our Green Garden 


In the Valley of the Sun 


N the great valleys that lie be- 
tween the Sierra and the Coast 
Range, summer and heat are 
synonymous. The days grow 
warm in April, warmer still in May, 


and with June the impulse to dig, to’ 


grub, to garden is stilled. Even the 
most ambitious gardeners rarely bear 
up under the effort of turning on the 
hose in the morning, and moving it 
here and there during the day, 
throughout an entire season. In the 
cool of the evening some of us turn 
our thoughts to hosing the garden 
and flowers, but I must confess that 
this rite is chiefly for the sake of in- 
haling the warm perfumes that rise 
from the wet verbena bed, or for the 
fun of dispersing occasional swarms 
of gnats. 

It is because of the prolonged 
weeks of heat that many of us here 
in the “Valley of the Sun’”’ fall back 
on “green gardens.” First come the 
trees. We vote consistently for the 
quick shade of “‘balm of Gileads.”’ 
Quick-growing trees may be scorned 
by some landscape architects, but a 
tent of green over the new house, 
making a second roof to rustle cool- 
ness above the shingles, is not to be 
ignored. Slower-growing ornamen- 
tals,such as maples, elms, sycamores, 
or whatever you choose, are often 
alternated with the quick-growing 
varieties, and when the permanent 
trees have reached maturity, the 
others are removed. 

Shrubs at the base of the house 
and garage are next to be considered 
in a green garden. We chose plenty 
of the red and 
orange berried 
ones that flame 
all fall through 
the gray days. 
Among those 
found in our col- 
lection are the 
Pyracanthas 
(cotoneasters) 
and the toyons. 

Other shrubs 


which seem to 


Our kudzu 
vine in early 
summer. By 
the end of the 
season, it is 
quite a vine 


By 
Mrs. H. K. Dickson 
Bakersfield, California 


land of little water are the brooms, 
oleander, strawberry-tree, some of 
the heaths, the California lilac, and 
the tamarix. 

For vines, we have roses in the 
spring (in our climate one brilliant 
flowering is all one can expect), rich 
red, and the dripping pink of Cecil 
Brunner over the front porch. On the 
trellis and over the back fence, the 
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Cherokee in pink and white scatters 
its petals,ephemeral but unforgettable 
drifts of beauty. We have trained the 
Thompson seedless grape over all the 
scorching west side of the house. The 
great fingered leaves of green turn 
from emerald to a duller green, and 
then to pure yellow before they drop 
to let the sun of winter through. And 
the kudzu vines send out long runners 
—tough shoots that know no dismay, 
but come wandering by underhouse 
routes from front to back, winding 
greedily around any opportune sup- 
port. But they send out showers of 
leaf clusters to halt the sun, coming 
out anew each spring. 

Then there must be grass. We all 
fondly plant bluegrass, then in a few 
years sit on a thick turf of bermuda. 
What matter? After all, it’s fine for 
somersaults and sewing parties. 

Bermuda grass grows quickly, 
spreads everywhere it is not wanted, 
turns brown in winter and has many 
other bad habits, but at that it seems 
to make a satisfactory carpet. To 
prevent the brown winter growth, 
some of my neighbors sow clover 
seed each fall on top of the bermuda. 
The clover stays green all winter. 

Of course we dream. Some day, 
in a moister clime, a more perfect 
atmosphere, we shall have sweeps of 
lawns with brilliant flower beds, 
landscaped perfectly in color and 
succession. We dream of acres, but 
we make the most of a lot 50 by 150 
feet out of which must be taken 
space for house and garage. All the 
lots on our street are just that size, 

but that doesn’t 
begin to tell of 
the joy these lit- 
tle gardens give. 
There is a headi- 
ness in the smell 
of warm spring 
earth, there is a 
fascination in 
turning over 
shovels of damp 
ground. We love 
our “green” 
gardens. 


Tea under the 
trees is a daily 
occurrence in 
most of the 
gardens on 
our street 


























RE you _house-hunting 
for ideas? If you are, 
you will enjoy study- 
ing the photographs 

and floor plans of the charm- 
ing French cottage presented 
on these pages. This house was 
designed by Mr. Frederick H. 
Reimers, A. I. A., for Mr. and 
Mrs. R. A. Willson of Pied- 
mont, California. It is located 
on a hillside in Piedmont in the 
midst of great eucalyptus and 
fir trees—in fact it was this 
background of black firs which 
suggested to the architect the 
value of white walls for con- 
trast and setting. The archi- 
tecture of the building finds its 
prototype in the little French 
rural houses of Normandy with 
their steep roofs. 

This house is an excellent ex- 
ample of what a home of 
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The Story in Words and Pictures 
of a Charming French Cottage 
Designed by Frederick H. Reimers 
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1edmont 


modest cost and proportion 
should be. Built for a family 
with two children, it is com- 
pact, and at the same time pro- 
vides generous living-quarters. 
The connecting garage offers 
shelter and direct access to the 
house. 

The feature of the arrange- 
ment which deserves special 
attention is the manner in 
which waste space has been 
eliminated, few steps being re- 
quired to pass from room to 
room throughout the entire 
house. This economy of space 
reduces first cost, makes for 
ease of housework, and reduces 
heating cost. 

The beauty of the exterior 
lies in its great simplicity. The 
windows are concentrated into 
a few large openings, allowing 
for generous wall areas and 
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pleasing arrangement of windows on the interior. The 


roof of hand-split shakes gives a suggestion of the texture 
of thatch; its principal value in the design is the manner 
in which it picks up the gentle slope of the site and carries 
it gracefully to the ridge. The long horizontal lines of 
the ridge end in the rise of the huge chimney, which forms 
a terminal for the eye to rest upon and completes the 
composition. The walls are brick laid irregularly and 


painted white. 


Some of the accessory features which add to the indi- 
viduality of the exterior are the French doors opening 
from living-room and dining-room onto the terrace; the 
casement windows; the well-designed hardware; the flag- 
stone steps and terrace, and the picket fence which ex- 
tends around the terrace and ties the house to the ground. 
When the shrubbery plantings are completed, this will 
indeed be a house of charm in a setting of loveliness. 

One goes from the terrace through the recessed door 


into a hall, at the left of 


which is the long living- 
room with its many win- 
dows and interesting fire- 
place. At the right of the 


The doorway is at once invit- 
ing and pleasing. The simple 
hardware is in striking contrast 
to the whiteness of the walls 
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hall is the dining-room which 
in turn opens into a passage- 
way connecting dining-nook 
and kitchen. The kitchen 
and enclosed porch are well 
planned and most con- 
venient. 

On the second floor are 
three bedrooms, each with 
attractive dormer windows 
and window seats. The 
master bedroom is particu- 
larly well planned with its 
adjoining dressing-room and 
bath. There are two bath- 
rooms on the second floor, 
and lavatory and toilet on 
the first. 

Mr. Reimers, the archi- 
tect, was given an award by 
a jury of the American In- 
stitute of Architects for the 
design of the house, which 
was considered an out- 
standing example of good, 
small house architecture. 

Epiror’s Note.—In each 
issue of SunseT Magazine 
you will find at least one at- 
tractive western home with 
sketch of floor plan. All 
houses are especially de- 
signed for the West by 
western architects of good 
standing. 






Another view of the 
terracewithitsflagstoned 
floor. Incidentally, the 
view from this spot is one 
long to be remembered 











By 


John Eugene Hasty 


: OW remember,” said the 
wife, as I was putting 
away the matutinal bacon 


and eggs, with an ear out 
for the whistle of the eight-fifteen, 
“you're to drop in some place today, 
and find out what a good water 
heater costs.” 

“What’s the matter now? Our 
water heater gone haywire?” 

“No, there’s nothing the matter 
with the water heater,” she answered, 
“and don’t act so surprised, or you’ll 
be spilling your coffee all over you.” 

“That’s all right,” I told her. “I 
look good in anything I eat. But 
what’s the idea of getting a price on a 
water heater?” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve for- 
gotten what I told you last night 
about Mrs. Spence?” she demanded 
scornfully. ‘You must have a mind 
like a sieve.” 

“Yes,” I came back, “it doesn’t 
hold anything but solid knowledge.” 
And with that, I grabbed my hat and 
started on a sprint for the station. 

But now that she’d mentioned it, I 
did remember her telling me about 
Mrs. Spence. It seemed that the wife 
had met her at some kind of picnic or 
social or something, up in the country 
last summer; and around Thanks- 
giving time, for no particular reason 
at all, the old lady had sent us a big 
box filled with homemade preserves. 
And when it developed that this was 
some of the stuff that had taken home 
the blue ribbon from the State Fair 
that year, the wife was just overflow- 
ing with gratitude. So she wrote to 
Mrs. Spence, thanking her and saying 
that if there was anything she might 
want us to do for her here in the city, 
to speak right up, because we’d be as 
tickled as a kid watching the school- 
house burn down. 

Well, Mrs. Spence came back with 
a reply that maybe sometime she 
would take advantage of our kind 

offer; and there the matter rested 
until the other day when she dropped 
the wife a line, asking if we’d mind 
getting her some prices on hot water 
heaters. Of course, it had to come 
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We Investigate 


Hot Water Heaters 


right at the time when we 
were up to our ears in work 
at the office; but at that, I 
couldn’t raise a howl about 
it. Besides, dropping in at 
some plumbing shop or 
hardware store and getting 
a price on a water heater 
wasn’t much of a trick. I 
could do it on my way from 
the office. 

So that evening, I left 
about fifteen minutes 
early, and dashed into a 
place which was right on the way to 
the station, figuring I could get what I 
wanted and get out again in plenty of 
time to catch my train. But appar- 
ently the idea was just about as origi- 
nal as serving fish on Friday. About a 
hundred other commuters had the 
same notion; and by the time I man- 
aged to cut out a clerk from the 
clutches of the gang at the seed and 
garden supply counter, I didn’t have 
much more than five minutes leeway. 

“Listen,” I said to him, “all I want 
is some information, and you don’t 
have to bother to wrap it up. Give 
me the price of a good water heater. 
Come to think of it, you might give 
me a range of prices, so I can take my 
pick.” 


“TM afraid a range of prices 
wouldn’t help very much in 
making a selection,” he said with a 
smile. “What type interests you?” 

“Blondes, as a rule,” I told him. 

“No, no. I mean what are your re- 
quirements in a heater? What do you 
want it to do?” 

“Heat water,” I said, “but if 
you’ve got one that will play “The 
Pagan Love Song’ at the same time, 
let me have a price on that, too.” 

He looked a bit blank at that; so I 
started out at the beginning again. 

“All I want, buddy, is some prices.” 

“Yes, I know,” he explained pa- 
tiently, “but prices by themselves 
wouldn’t mean a thing. To give youa 
really intelligent estimate on the cost 
of a hot water heater, I'll have to 
know how large a heater is needed. In 
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Seventh and Last in 
a Series of Articles on 
Home Engineering 








fact, I ought to know just how much 
hot water you use a day to the 
gallon.” 

“Four quarts to the gallon,” I said 
cleverly, “same as cold water. And if 
there’s no secret about the prices—”’ 

“Oh, there’s no secret,” he assured 
me, “but I have to have some idea 
about the size of the heater, you 
know. How many people are there in 
the family?” 


WELL as the pencil said to the 
sharpener, I began to’get the 
point. After all, there wasn’t much 
sense in sending Mrs. Spence a list of 
prices without letting her know how 
much hot water a certain priced 
heater would deliver. If she lived all 
alone, for instance, she wouldn’t need 
as large a heater as if she were running 
an army barracks. So it looked as if 
the next step was to find out the size 
of her family. As I’d missed my train 
anyhow, I dropped into a telegraph 
office and shot her a wire, asking her 
to wire back, and signing the wife’s 
name. The next day the wife tele- 
phoned me her reply. 

“Mrs. Spence lives with her mar- 
ried nephew,” she said, “‘and there are 
three of them.in the family. Now for 
goodness’ sake, get the information 
she wants, because I don’t like to keep 
her waiting any longer.” 

“T’ll have it tonight,” I promised; 
and I did. 

“The general idea,” I explained to 
the wife that evening, “is that this 
coil of pipe goes inside the fire box of a 
cook stove, or you can even put itina 
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Plenty of 
hot water at 
all times is 
the demand 
of present 
day home- 
makers 








heating stove or at the back of 
a fireplace. It’s connected up 
with the water supply; and as 
the water in the coil 1s heated, 
it rises and flows into this stor- 
age tank. It’s a good plan to \ 
have the storage tank as close : 
to the stove as possible 
to prevent loss of heat 
while the water is flowing 
into the tank. From the 
tank, the water is piped 
to the bathroom 
and kitchen, and 
is drawn off as 
needed. 
“Ordinarily, a 
tank of hot water 
will stay hot for five 
or six hours, so it 
isn’t necessary to 





keep the stove or fireplace going ~——— 


all of the time. But if the tank is 
covered with heavy insulating 
material, eliminating radiation of heat 
from its surface, the water will remain 
hot for almost twenty-four hours. 
The fellow at the store showed me one 
of these insulating jackets, as he 
called it; and it struck me as being 
pretty slick. It’s made of canvas, 
lined with insulating material, and 
you slip it right over the tank and 
lace it up. When you write to Mrs. 
Spence, you might mention it to her.” 

“Oh, I don’t think she’d want any- 
thing like that on the tank,” the wife 
objected. 

“No? Then how about a fur coat? 
That would keep the tank warm, and 
add a touch of class, besides.” 


“NTOW don’t try to be funny,” the 

wife warned me. “What I 
mean is that Mrs. Spence wouldn’t be 
interested in that kind of water 
heater. I’m quite certain she has in 
mind something like the heater we 
have—you know, an instantaneous 
heater. And I do wish you’d get some 
real information about it. The way I 
feel about the time you’re wasting, 
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Mrs. Spence is going to be put out.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and the way the 
boss feels about the time I’m wasting, 
Mrs. Spence isn’t the only one.” 

Of course, that was putting it a bit 
strong; but just the same, I really was 
tossing away a lot of time that should 
have gone into office work, to say 
nothing of turning down a couple of 
nice poker parties. But with a job 
like that, the best thing is to do it and 
get through with it; and by the end of 
the week I had more information to 
pass out than Mr. Foster. 

“Listen,” I said to the wife, “‘settle 
down and make yourself comfortable, 
because you’re going to hear a talk on 
hot water heaters, given by one who 
knows. In the first place, I’m told 
that there are three types of heaters— 
storage tank heaters, instantaneous 
heaters, and automatic storage heat- 
ers. A storage tank heater consists of 
a galvan- 
ized iron 
tank with a 
gas-heater 
attachment. 












Inside of the gas- 
heater are coils 
of copper pipe, and the water runs 
through them on its way to the tank. 
When the gas is turned on, the water 
passing through the coils is heated. 
With this kind of heater, you don’t 
get hot water instantly. You have to 
wait until enough hot water accumu- 
lates in the tank. But on the other 
hand, you don’t have to fire up a 
stove or fireplace, as you do with tlie 
kind of heater I told you about the 
other day.” 

“Yes, but—,” the wife cut in; but I 
headed her off. 

“Don’t interrupt, or you'll get me 
all mixed up, and I'll have to start 
over again. I’m going to tell the 
whole story, and you can pick out 
what you want to tell Mrs. Spence. 
Now the instantaneous heater doesn’t 
need a storage tank. It works some- 
thing like the gas-heater attachment I 
just mentioned—that is, by the water 
passing through copper coils which 
are heated by a gas flame. But in- 
stead of being piped to a storage tank, 
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the hot water is piped directly to the 
hot water faucets. When you turn on 
a hot water faucet, the gas in the 
heater is turned on automatically, and 
ignited by a pilot light; so you get hot 
water immediately. When you close 
the faucet, the gas is automatically 
turned off. 

“Hot water goes on flowing as long 
as the faucet is open; but that doesn’t 
mean that the heater is burning up 
gas all that time. The one I looked at, 
for example, is equipped with a 
thermostat, and when the water 
reaches a certain temperature, the 
thermostat shuts the gas off. When 
the temperature of the water drops 
below that point, the thermostat turns 
the gas on again. No matter how long 
you keep the hot water running, 
you're using only a small amount of 
gas. Instantaneous heaters come in a 
variety of sizes, each size capable of 
delivering so much hot water per 
minute.” 


Y this time, I saw the wife was be- 

ginning to get fidgety, which was 
just what I wanted to happen. She’d 
been worrying me to get complete in- 
formation on hot water heaters, and 
now she was going to have to listen to 
it. So I took a big breath, and 
plunged on. 

“The automatic storage heater,” I 
orated, “is a sort of combination stor- 
age tank and instantaneous heater. 
The tank is made of galvanized iron, 
double thickness, with a dead air 
space or insulating material between 
the walls—something like a thermos 
bottle. The outside surface is usually 
enameled. In the bottom of the tank 
is the heating element, a gas burner 
which plays on a coil of brass or 
copper pipe. The cold water running 
through this coil is heated, and passes 
on into the tank. In this respect, it 
works just about the way the ordinary 
tank with the gas-heater attachment 
operates, except the heater is enclosed 
in the tank. Unlike the ordinary stor- 
age tank arrangement, though, the 
automatic is equipped with a thermo- 
stat; and by the simple process of 
turning the gas on and off, the water 
in the tank is kept hot all of the time, 
with minimum gas consumption. You 
understand? 

“The capacity of the storage tanks 
runs from about 20 to 125 gallons; but 
it isn’t necessary to keep all of the 
water hot. For a small family, or in 
cases where only a small amount of 
hot water is needed at any one time, 
there are automatic storage heaters 
which keep only a part of the water 
hot—say 15 gallons. In other words, 
although the tank may hold 40 gal- 
lons, you burn only enough gas to 
keep 15 gallons of hot water on tap. 
Speaking of. .” (Continued on page 54 











HESE warm and lovely 

spring days bring growth 

and color to the fruits 

which are developing in 

sweetness. Even now the small fruits are plentiful, and 

throughout the year we fortunate ones of the West may 
always find some luscious variety which is in season. 

Always, I suppose, we have known that fruits and fruit 

juices are dietetic assets. It is only recently that we have 
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learned that they are of the alkaline 
ash foods, those foods which tend 
to prevent acidosis. The condition 
of acidosis has degrees of severity, 
but always its presence means distress in the human body. 

Dr. W. E. Sansum, of Santa Barbara, in his pleasant 
and authoritative little book, ““The Normal Diet” (The 
C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, $1.50), says, “In 
general, all fruits (with the exception of prunes, plums, 
and cranberries), vegetables, nuts, and milk are alkaline 
in their final reaction in the body. The acidity of prunes, 
plums, and cranberries is inconsequential except in ser- 
iously diseased conditions. .. . The reader will note that 
the citrus fruits, lemons and oranges, are included in the 
list of alkaline foods. Grapefruit and limes will be 
added to this list when their ash content has been defin- 
itely established. These fruits are distinctly acid in taste, 
and are usually avoided by patients suffering from an 
acidosis because of their acidity. The acids of these fruits, 
however, which are chiefly the citric and malic acids, 
combined in the form of salts with such alkaline sub- 
stances as sodium and potassium, are promptly oxidized 
by the body to the respirable carbonic acid which is ex- 
haled, leaving an alkaline ash.” 


ITH such excellent scientific reasons for using the 

harvest from vine and tree, how delightful it is that 
their ambrosia-like goodness would, in itself, be sufficient 
reason to include fruit in all menu planning. 

There is a creative satisfaction in hoime canning. It is 
really fun to turn amber and garnet juices into quivering, 
sparkling jelly. Preserves, too, are simply made. 

When you pour jelly or preserves into small jars to seal 
with paraffin, be careful not to drip any syrup on the 
inner sides at the top of the jar. Wipe it off if you do spill 
any, or it will prevent the wax from sealing the jar prop- 
erly. Two layers of paraffin are best. They may be very 
thin ones. Did you know that you may buy green jelly 
glasses, and that paraffin paper cups are splendid jelly or 
jam containers for use on picnics or for gifts? 

With commercial pectin so conveniently at hand, it is 
pleasant in warm weather to “jug” or can fruit juices in 


Frozen cider is one of many fruit sher- 
bets that are delicious with meats 
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large quantities which may be made 
into jelly as needed later. This 
same pectin makes possible excel- 
lent jelly from those fruits which 
have a low percentage of pectin. 
Most children enjoy fruit punch. 
Canned berry juices are as good as 
is the canned grape juice for winter 
use and make a delicious punch foun- 
dation. Have you tried loganberry 
juice with ginger ale? It is ever so 
good. Just mix them “half and half.” 
Remember, too, that carbonated water is especially 
valuable in the diet as it, too, has an alkaline reaction. 
It is as good for children as for grownups. With fruit juice 
it makes a drink de luxe. The addition of carbonated 
beverages to fruit juice, too, makes a delightful change. 
Do you know the feeling of taking your gallon jug to a 
picnic, feeling that its contents will not be very generous 
for the company? Try making its frosty drink of pure 
fruit juice and sugar, and extra cold. Then take bottles 
of carbonated water with which to dilute it. 


docchi Floral Co. 


T is smart to put up a few jars of fruit syrups when 

canning—it’s a good way to use the juice left in the pan 
when fruit is in the jars. These syrups will be good in 
winter to pour over ice cream or puddings, to use for 
punch, or for gelatine desserts, to thicken for pie filling, 
or, with gelatine and water added, to freeze into ice cubes 
in your mechanical refrigerator. 

Try marinating bananas in strawberry or raspberry 
juice. The bananas, being porous, will absorb i it, and are 
delicious served with powdered sugar and whipped cream. 

Have you wine or cocktail glasses which are unused in 
this era? Try serving fruit juice and carbonated water 
with the meat course at dinner. 

We cannot think of fruit without thinking of the citrus 
family: oranges, lemons, and grapefruit. They are 
especially alkaline in reaction. Men like a punch of 
straight pomolo juice with carbonated water. There is a 
tang to it which is refreshing after exertion such as golf. 
It will pay any housewife to purchase the most efficient 
orange juice extractor which 1s available. There are the 
splendid electric ones, and the deep glass reamers, as well 
as the revolving ones which are not 
electrical. Whichever you choose, 
decide upon one which will extract 


Cooperating With Us 


AA CKNOWLEDGMENT is gratefully 

made to the following San Francisco 
Jirms who have loaned us the materials used 
in preparing the illustrations on these pages: 
Frigidaire Corporation; Goldberg, Bowen & 
Co.; The White House; and Podesta & Bal- 
Questions about items 


shown will be cheerfully answered. 
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pressure cooker. Shelves are best 
spaced to accommodate jars of dif- 
ferent heights—close together for. 
jam jars, and a higher one to hold 
gallon jugs. 

Here are a few recipes that make 
excellent use of western fruits and 
fruit juices. 

Strawberry Cup 

4 cupfuls of ripe pra Pa crushed 

Juice of 1 lemon Juice of 2 oranges 
1 cupful of pineapple juice 

2 cupfuls of sugar 5 cupfuls of water 

Crush berries and add strained fruit juices. Make a 
syrup of the sugar and water. Cool. Add to the fruit and 
serve ice cold with strawberries floating in it. This punch 
is nice made with carbonated beverages such as straw- 
berry soda, creme soda, etc., instead of the sugar and 
water syrup. This quantity will require three bottles of 
the soda. Serves 12 persons. 


Grape-Mint Jelly 

21% cupfuls of white grape juice 1 to 3 teaspoonfuls of spear- 

Juice of 2 lemons mint flavoring 

61% level cupfuls of sugar 1 bottle of liquid pectin 

A few drops of green vegetable coloring 

Mix grape juice, lemon juice and sugar, and add vege- 
table coloring to give the desired shade (not too deep), 
stirring to dissolve the sugar. Heat to boiling. At once 
add the liquid pectin, stirring constantly; bring again toa 
full rolling boil, and boil exactly half a minute. Remove 
from the fire and add spearmint extract according to the 
flavor desired. Let stand 1 minute, skim, pour quickly 
into hot sterilized glasses, and cover jelly at once with 
hot melted paraffin. 


Mulled Cider 


1 teaspoonful of cassia buds 


1 quart of cider 
3 egg whites 


1 teaspoonful of whole cloves 

1 teaspoonful of stick cinnamon, 
broken into bits 

Place the spices in a small cheesecloth square and tie 
securely, leaving space for them to expand, and add the 
bag to the cider which is warming in an open kettle. Boil 
three minutes, then remove from fire and pour onto egg 
whites, beaten stiff. Serve ice cold, with ice cubes con- 
taining fresh mint leaves. This spicy drink is delicious. 


Photographs by Ralph Young Studios 





the orange juice with least effort on 





your part, which has a deep con- 
tainer at its base, which fits the 
orange, which is not too small, and 
which has a simple method of cleans- 
ing. It is true that children prefer 
strained orange juice and many of 
them enjoy a bit of warm water 
added to it in cold weather. 

For those women who do not or 
may not can fruit at home, the gro- 
cers’ shelves are well supplied with 
choicest tinned and bottled varieties. 

The ideal fruit cupboard has in- 
sulated doors and no windows and 
is on the north side of the house. 
Waxed linoleum on the shelves en- 
courages neatness. It is nice to re- 
serve one shelf for jelly bags, small 
coffee pot for paraffin, jar lids and 
rings, labels, preserving pans, and 


Here are the makings of jel- 
lies or beverages, as you will 
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HE escape from civiliza- 

tion into the woods for 

picnic or camping trips 

means, inevitably, camp 
cooking—a task that may under 
the right conditions be a real joy to 
the cook. Fragrance of wood 
smoke and of bacon sizzling in the 
pan, mingled with an overtone of 
coffee aroma, and perhaps, if the 
fisherman’s luck has been good, the 
added savoriness of browning trout, 
all unite to surround camp cookery 
with an indescribable dearness never 
forgotten once it is met. 


Cooking in camp implies a fire of 


some sort, and on that fire depends the 
camp cook’s happiness and good dispo- 
sition. A portable stove fueled with 
gasoline is probably the best arrange- 
ment, but frequently wood is used, 
being laid as best suits the immediate 
purpose of the camper. 

A fire to look at and a fire to cook 
with are two entirely different things. 
The first is built up in a peak, so that 
the flames may rush up as they 
mount. It may on occasion be used 
for quick heating of a kettle of water, 
or reheating a single dish of food 
which has been cooked at home. But 
the fire for real cooking is low, the 
flames are inconspicuous, and the 
solid bed of coals gives heat rather 
than light. 

This log range or trapper fire is 
made by placing two three-foot green 
logs parallel on the ground about 10 
inches apart, and then building the 
fire between the logs. These provide 
both safety and convenience. When 
sufficient coals have formed, the cook- 


Photographs, Courtesy of U. S. Forest Service 
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Cooking 
Natures 
Kitchen 


By 
Willetta Moore 


and 
Jeannette Cramer 


ing utensils may be rested on the 
green wood for cooking. A draft 
is very essential. A small hole dug 


just under the logs will provide for 


this, or sticks placed under the ends 
of the logs will accomplish the same 
result. In the absence of suitable 
logs, big stones will substitute ac- 
ceptably. Just in case no natural sup- 
ports may be counted upon, many 
campers prefer to carry a strong little 
folding grid, with sharpened points 
to stick down firmly into the ground. 

Hard woods make better coals for 
cooking than soft woods, and split 
wood burns faster than round logs. 

Camp cookery equipment may be 
amazingly simple or as elaborate as 
the camper wishes to carry. Many 
successful camp meals have been pre- 
pared and served with only a coffee 
pot, frying-pan, plates and the neces- 
sary “eating tools.” From that ex- 
treme of simplicity, one may run the 


list up to the complete auto cabi- 
nets that contain, literally, all the 
comforts of the home kitchen. 
Coffee pot, kettles, and plates, 
made of aluminum alloy are ex- | 
cellent, for that material will hold | 
heat; but for that very reason, an 
aluminum cup is an abomination 
as most campers have found at the 
expense of burned fingers and lips. 

Hence, tin cups are hard to beat. 

Spoons, forks, and knives are bet- 
ter of steel, and a steel or heavy iron 
frying-pan is more satisfactory for 
camp use than is aluminum. 

Because a frying-pan is used for 
cooking does not mean that all the 
cooking done in it is frying. Its sur- 
face is wide, which means quick heat- 
ing, a decided advantage when a noon 
stop necessitates a short time meal. 
Its long handle makes manipulation 
of foods a comfortable process. This 
hard worked skillet may bea pesincag 
when fitted with a tight tin cover, 
stew pan when used for quick Sealine 
of liquid foods, a baking-pan when 
necessity demands, and also a serving- 
dish when dinner time comes. 

Baking in camp—and all long time 
campers do bake biscuits—will be 
best done in a reflector oven of tin or 
aluminum which folds up when not 
in use. It may be purchased, or con- 
trived from a five-gallon square tin 
at home. 


A WATER bag for carrying drink- 
ing water is usually essential, and 
the equipment for packing the "food 
must be such that the contents will 


keep dry. (Continued on page 37 


The way to start a safe camp fire is shown 
in the large photograph at left; the way to 
start a forest fire is demonstrated below! 
See the article on page 59 of this issue 
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HE transforming touch of 
RICH TAPESTRY 


Many a drab uninteresting house simply needs the transforming touch of the rich 
tapestry of Pabco Drop Thatch Shingles to be changed into a colorful modern 


The PA B Cc O home ...a thing of beauty in itself and in perfect harmony with its surroundings. 
p ROTECTE D From quiet monochrome combinations to vivid contrasts, these new and delight- 


fully different roofs are making old homes new again all through the West... with 


H O U S E little trouble and at small expense. 
























oh A protective setvicw of dis For Pabco Drop Thatch Shingles can be laid right over your old roof (which 

wa tinct ea owners doubles its insulating effect) ...and the cost averages only $12.00 to $14.00 a 

vill & rash — aan month if you take advantage of the convenient Pabco Budget Payment Plan. 

37 a tion in the West. A booklet Pabco Drop Thatch Shingles are made of a heavy waterproof material, further 
‘The Pabco Home Builders protected and beautified by a mineralized surfacing in a variety of artistic color- 


Handbook” gives details. 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage and han- 


| dling. Send for it. None but authorized Pabco Agents can supply you with Pabco Drop Thatch 
Shingles. Phone our local office, or write us direct for the free services of one of 
our factory representatives, a roof stylist who will help you choose the one best 
roof for your home. 


DROP THATCH STRIP SHINGLES 


Mail the coupon for full information, free! © 1930 


ings. Lie flat and tight. Fire-retardant ... take the lowest insurance rate. 
Last for years. 
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The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Kansas City 
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(J Pabco Drop Thatch Shingles Name 
(J Pabco Budget Payment Plan 
PABCOTILE... New (JPlease have factory represen- lia 











tative and roof stylist call 
[1 enclose 10 cts. for’ The Pabco 
Home Builders Handbook” City and State 


and exclusive Spanish 
tile effect, easily laid over © 
old or new roof. 
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7’ ‘Banfy . »- SOCIAL CAPITAL OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE IN THIS GORGEOUS MOUNTAIN SETTING 


Spend a week ...ora month... or all summer 
at Banff in the Canadian Rockies. Always the 
perfection of existence in the big, baronial 
hotel, keyed to the tastes of world-travelled 
people in every detail of physical comfort, 
artistic charm and sports layout. 

Play golf on the thrilling, new golf course, 
18 holes, 6640 yards, first drive smack across 
the Spray River... bent-grass greens and well- 
turfed fairways... 19th hole a new $100,000 
club-house over-looking Bow Falls. Swim in 


the magnificent pools... you may choose be- 


tween the warm one fed from the sulphur 
springs, and the cold fresh water one. Play 
tennis on one of the four ez ¢outcas courts. Canter 
smoothly along bridle paths in the spruces... 
or ramble up mountain trails on sure-footed 
trail-horses. Motor, fish, boat as you will... 
there are all sports at Banff. And at night, dance 
in the smart ballroom to the vivid rhythms of 
a 10-piece orchestra; enjoy gala entertainments. 

Always something new to do, something 
new to see... Indian Days, Trail Rides, Motor 


Trips, Highland Gathering. 





Come up this summer and stay!. .. Special monthly 
rates for families, European plan. Single with bath, 
$8 up per day; double, $14 up. Period suites for 
two, $35 up. Special servant quarters. All rates are 
20% lower during May, June, September. Come up 

. something doing all summer long! Opening 


May 14th, For reservations, rates, information, write 
your agent or any of the following Canadian Pacific 
offices: 675 Market Street, San Francisco; 621 South 
Grand Avenue, Los Angeles; 148A Broadway, 
Portland; 1320 Fourth Avenue, Seattle; or Banff 
Springs Hotel, Banff Springs, Alberta, Canada. 


BANFF SPRINGS...A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
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Sealed cans, each carefully labeled, 
are usually best, though for short trips 
paraffined bags and cartons are some- 
times satisfactory. 

To eat well-cooked camp meals, it 
is not necessary to carry an elaborate 
commissary. The following plans for 
a three-day motor trip beyond the 
reach of the corner grocery will pro- 
vide ample food of good variety. It 
might be well to remind the shopper 
for camp supplies that appetites in 
the open air usually double their home 
size, and that food must be bought 
accordingly. ; 

Menus for a Week-end Trip 

(Friday Supper to Monday Luncheon) 

Friday Supper 

Cheese Sandwiches (bread but- 
tered at home, to be toasted in 
camp); Salad Sandwiches (whole 
wheat bread, lettuce, with filling of 
chopped celery, pecans, pickles with 
mayonnaise); Doughnuts; Fresh 
Fruit (pears or oranges); Coffee 
(made over camp fire). 

Saturday Breakfast 

Rice and Raisins; Milk; Scram- 

bled Eggs; Bacon; Toast; Coffee. 
Saturday Luncheon 


(To be carried on hike) 
Sandwiches: Peanut butter and 
currant jelly creamed together, and 
Cucumber and cheese; Grapefruit 
(canned); Cookies; Tea. 
Saturday Dinner 
Tomato Soup; Baked Corned 
Beef and Vegetables; Emergency 
Biscuits (baked in reflector) ; Butter; 
Baked Apples; Coffee. 
Sunday Breakfast 
Canned Prunes; French Toast; 
Maple Syrup; Coffee. 





Sunday Luncheon 
(To be carried on hike) 

Sandwiches—1. Walnuts and Rai- 
sins; 2. Hard cooked eggs and bacon. 
Celery and Sweet Pickles; Chocolate 
Milk Shake (made with evaporated 
milk or milk powder); Spice Cup 
Cakes. 

Sunday Dinner 

Planked Fish; Baked Potatoes; 
Creamed Carrots; Apple and Raisin 
Salad; Berry Shortcake (use wild 
berries and drop biscuits); Coffee. 

Monday Breakfast 

Stewed Dried Figs; Hominy (cooked in 
milk) with Maple Syrup; Bacon; Toast; 
Coffee. 

Monday Luncheon 

Esau’s Pottage on Crackers or Toast; 
Cabbage Salad; Dates; Hard Candies; Tea. 

Few recipes are needed by the camp 
cook. A small collection of standard 
proportions, combined with a little 
imagination will result in variety to 
satisfy any camper. Camp is one 
place where there is absolutely no 
use for the “‘finicky”’ diner. 

These meals suggested above re- 
quire a few recipes, worthy of space 
in any camp notebook. 

Baked Corned Beef and Vegetables 
(Serves 4 hungry persons ) 
1 can of corned beef (12 ounces); 1 quart 
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of white sauce; 1 small bunch of celery; 2 
medium onions; salt to taste; cubed bread 
or crumbs from four slices. 


Make the white sauce in the frying- 


_ pan, add the chopped celery and 


sliced onions, and cubed corned beef 
in layers, making sure that the white 
sauce covers the entire mixture. Place 
bread on top. Put lid on frying-pan 
and place near the fire so it will brown 
but not burn. Allow about half an 
hour for the baking. 


Drop Biscuits 
(2 dozen) 
3 cupfuls of flour; 1 teaspoonful of salt; 
6 teaspoonfuls of baking powder; 6 table- 
spoonfuls of fat; 114 cupfuls of milk. 
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About the Authors 


ILLETTA MOORE and JEANNETTE 

CRAMER, who collaborated so pleas- 
antly in preparing this article, are Oregonians, 
and proud of it. 


Miss Moore is an instructor of foods and 
nutrition in the Home Economics Division of 
Oregon State Agricultural College, 
at Corvallis. Each spring, she in- 
itiates a large group of forestry stu- 
dents into the mysteries of cooking 

for themselves. 


Miss Cramer is well known to 
readers of the New SUNSET, as well 
as to the followers of the Home 
Economics department of the Port- 
land Oregonian. We can vouch for 
the ability of both Miss Moore and 
Miss Cramer to cope with any camp 
fire!—THE EDITORS. 





Mix and sift the dry ingredients 
and cut in the fat. This much may be 
done at home. Add milk and stir 
until thoroughly mixed, but not 
smooth. Drop by spoonfuls on a 
greased baking-sheet, place in re- 
flector, and bake for 15 minutes. 

For shortcake, add &% cupful of 
sugar and 2 more tablespoonfuls of 
fat to the biscuit recipe. 


Baked Apples 
Use a can or bucket with fitted 
cover. Put in the apples to be baked, 
sprinkle over with sugar and cinna- 
mon and add 1 cupful of water. Put 
the lid on, not too tight. Place the 
container in a hole with hot coals 
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underneath and draw other coals 
around it. Allow from 20 to 30 min- 
utes for cooking. The water will help. 
to heat the apples and will then soon 
boil away, giving a baked flavor to 
the fruit. 


Baked Potatoes 

Follow the same method as for the 
baked apples. Scrub the potatoes, 
sprinkle with salt and add 1 cupful 
of water. Then proceed as with the 
apples. 

Planked Fish 

Dress the fish and slit open length- 
wise, removing the backbone if the fish 
is large. Nail or wire it to a green 
plank with the skin side next to the . 
wood. Fasten strips of bacon 
across the fish, and stick the 
plank in the ground near a 
good bed of coals; turn the 
plank when the fish begins to 
turn white, so it will cook 
evenly. From 30 minutes to an 
hour will be required. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper and serve 
hot. 

Esau’s Pottage 
(Serves 4) 

1 small onion; 1 slice of bacon; 1 
cupful of red kidney beans (cooked 
or canned); 1 cupful of tomatoes; 1 
cupful of milk; 14 teaspoonful: of 
salt; few grains of pepper; few grains 
of soda. 

Cut the bacon into bits and 
brown with the chopped onion 
in the frying-pan. Add the to- 
matoes and beans. Bring to 
the boiling point and add the 
seasonings. Just before serv- 
ing, add the soda and stir 
slowly into the hot milk. 

A few pointers may be given 
by the experienced camper to 
the one who is inclined to leave 
too much to be done in camp 
that might more easily be done 
at home. 

Chocolate syrup may be car- 
ried in a can or jar, ready for 
the addition of cold milk if 
the day is warm, or hot milk 
if the day is cold. 

Eggs may be broken into a jar or 
can fitted with a tight cover, and will 
be ready for frying. 

Bacon is best laid in a cold frying- 
pan, heated gradually, and turned but 
once. Pour off the fat while cooking, 
and save it for later use. 

Eggs for sandwiches may be boiled 
at home and brought in their shells, 
ready to use. 

The making of camp coffee, good, 
clear, golden amber nectar, is an art, 
and blessed is the camp group that 
numbers a good coffee maker as one 
of those present. 

Wherever milk is called for in the 
above recipes, use evaporated milk, di- 
luted to suit the taste of the users. 
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HOSE days when the West was new and raw 

and not so comfortable to live in as it is now, 

come to life again when we read and try the 

recipes that have been handed down to us from 
our grandmothers and great-grandmothers who cooked 
good, hearty dinners and suppers for our pioneering 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers. 

“My parents were pioneers of Oregon Territory,” 
writes Mrs. C. D. Brainard, of Eagle Rock, California, 

“crossing the plains with their parents in ’49 and ’52 2 and 
settling in Polk County where Grandfather William 
Taylor served as county judge for 25 or 30 years. I am 
sending three of Mother’s recipes which I continue to use 
year after year.” And here is the recipe for ““McGinties,”’ 
which has been awarded the first prize of $5.00 by the 
judges. 

McGinties 

Wash 1 pound of dried apples, removing bits of core 
and skin. Soak overnight in water to cover. Next morn- 
ing add enough water to stew. Cook until soft, then run 
through a colander and return to stove. Add brown sugar 
to make the fruit rich and sweet, and cook until thick. 
Remove from fire to cool, and add 1% tablespoonfuls of 
ground cinnamon. 

Line a dripping-pan with pie crust, letting it come part 
way up the sides of the pan. Over ‘this pour the apple 
mixture, having it about ¥% inch thick. Dot with butter, 
cover with pie crust gashed lightly to let steam escape, 
press the edges together, and bake, putting it first into a 
hot oven (450 degrees), then reducing the heat (to 350 
degrees) to finish baking. When done, cut in diamonds 
or squares, and serve warm or cold. 

From Mrs. Henry M. Huntting, of Silver Creek, Wash- 
ington, comes a recipe for Smoked Salmon Casserole, of 
pioneer origin, revised to fit modern measurements and 
modern ranges equipped with oven control! Wouldn’t 
Great-grandmother have smiled if such a thing had been 
suggested to her 75 years ago? 


Smoked Salmon Casserole 


1 cupful of smoked salmon 2 hard-cooked eggs, sliced 

11% cupfuls of dried bread crumbs 4 teaspoonful of salt 

2 cupfuls of cooked peas \4 teaspoonful of pepper 

1 cupful of cooked celery 14 teaspoonful of paprika 

1 cupful of cooked onions 2 “tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 cupfuls of thin white sauce 


Shred the fish, and freshen by soaking for 
an hour in warm water. In an oiled casserole 
place a thin layer of crumbs; on this place 
layers of salmon, peas, celery, onions, and 
eggs, repeating until all materials have been 
used. Pour over this the white sauce to 
which seasonings have been added. Cover 
with the rest of the crumbs, dot over with 
the butter, and bake in a hot oven (500 .« 
degrees) for 12 minutes. The recipe serves six. 
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From Cromberg, California, Mrs. Doris Adams sends 
a recipe for “pie-cakes.”” She writes: “I was given this 
recipe by a pioneer woman living in the old mining town 
of Poker Flat, Plumas County, California. She said she 
used to make these ‘ pie- -cakes,’ as she called them, and 
sell them to the miners. This was the same Poker Flat 
that figured in Bret Harte’s works.” Here is the recipe. 
I wonder if it was one of the ancestors of our present day 


“Upside Down Cake’? 


Poker Flat Pie-cakes 


Line a rather shallow pudding pan (about 1 or 1? 
quart size) with a rich pie crust. Fill the lined pan about 
2 inches from the top with stewed wild plums (tame or 
home-grown plums, or stewed apricots may be used). Be 
careful not to have the fruit too juicy. 

Now cream together 1 cupful of sugar and 14 cupful ot 
shortening. Add 1 egg to this, and % cupful of very cold 
water, beating thoroughly. Sift together 114 cupfuls of 
flour, 2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and iy, teaspoonful 
of salt. Add this gradually to the first mixture, put in 1 
teaspoonful of vanilla or lemon flavoring, and beat vigor- 
ously until well blended. Pour this batter over the top of 
the fruit in the pie shell, and bake in a moderate oven (375 
degrees) until both the pie crust and the cake are done. 
The cake batter should be quite stiff in order to avoid 
absorbing the fruit juice. 

From Mrs. Albert Cooley, of Sublimity, Oregon, comes 
another pioneer dessert recipe, accompanied by an inter- 
esting letter. ‘Here is an old heirloom recipe, very de- 
licious and economical,” she says. “I have copied it from 
my great-great- -grandmother’s old thumb-worn cookbook 
for the benefit of the readers of our western Sunset.” 


Apple Indian Pudding 


Peel and core a dozen or more tart apples, and arrange 
them in a buttered baking-dish. Scald a quart of milk and 
add a quart of Indian meal (corn meal), mixing and cook- 
ing carefully for several minutes. Add 1 teaspoonful of 
salt, 1 tablespoonful of ground ginger or cinnamon, 1 cup- 
ful of molasses, and 1 cupful of chopped suet. Pour thisover 
the apples, and bake 2 hours in a slow oven (300 degrees.) 
This recipe may, of course, be cut down to serve a 

smaller number. Also, the amount of spice 

i , used may be varied to suit personal tastes. 

. ) Serve the pudding either warm or cold, with 
rich milk. 

So many good and interesting recipes 
came to us in this contest that we plan to 
publish more of them from time to time. 
Watch for other Old West recipes in future 
issues. You willlikethem as much for the spirit 
of old-time western hospitality that clings 
to them as for their goodness.—TuHE Epirors. 
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in cooking speed ... 
cooking economy ... 
and cooking results 








This new Westing- 
house Quick-Cook 
Unit gives you30 to 
50% faster cooking 
and 10 to 20% 
greater efficiency. 


Westinghouse 
The ELECTRIC RANGE 


_.. with the Automatic Flavor Zone Oven 





=eeeee ed 





Westinghouse 
Cratetitetiten 
Appliances Apparatus 


“2 Wiring = 


The Sign of a 
Westinghouse Dealer 





Te Westinghouse 
1930 Model Full-Auto- 
matic Electric Range 
with the new QUICK- 
COOK UNIT. 


Here, at last, is the electric 
range that cooks as you want 
to cook. The new Quick-Cook 
platform unit gives it 30 to 
50% greater speed and 10 to 
20% greater efficiency! The 
famous Flavor Zone Oven adds 
old-time Dutch Oven goodness 
to every dish, while automatic 
control frees you from your 
kitchen until your dinner is 
ready to serve. 

See this new 1930 model 
electric range! Learn how up- 
to-the-minute refinements and 
improvements make it faster, 
more economical, and more 
convenient. 

Send for free booklet 
with menus. 

Send the coupon below for 
your free copy of “A Cooking 
Secret 200 Years Old.” It tells 
the story of Dutch Oven cook- 
ing in a modern automatic 
electric range. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Domestic Appliance Department 
Mansfield Works Mansfield, Ohio 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
One Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
Please send me a copy of “A Cooking Secret 200 Years Old.” 


Name 





Address 





City. 


State. 





S. 5-30 









AVE you ever lived in an 
old-timer of a_ house, 
built perhaps 15 years 
ago when the word “‘com- 

pact” meant much less than it does 
now? If so, you will appreciate my feel- 
ings when circumstances forced us tomove 
into such a place in a small western city. 

We bought the house, because it seemed 
to be the thing to do—and it was lovely, 
with comfortable, big rooms, plenty of 
windows, good plumbing, wiring, good heating plant, and 
a couple of fireplaces in addition. But the kitchen! If we 
hadn’t seen possibilities in it beforehand, I’m afraid that 
the former owners would still have the house on their hands. 

I like cooking, and I like walking, but I don’t care 
about carrying them on simultaneously. That kitchen 
was an excellent example of the worst kind of arrange- 
ment, so that it was necessary to get a meal “on the run.” 
The sink and most of the storage shelves were in a good- 
sized pantry, as far away as possible from the dining- 






















This kitchen was not 
bad looking in its 
original state, shown 
above, but oh, how 
inconvenient. It was 
a long ‘“‘hike’’ be- 
tween stove and sink 


@ 


Made over, as shown 
at right, the huge old 
kitchen is now as 
easy to work in as it 
is good looking. The 
color scheme, silver 
and green with 
touches of geranium 
red, is interesting 
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How We Made Over Our Kitchen 


An Inconvenient Old 
Workshop “Goes Modern” 


By 
Martha Lewis 
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room. The range had been located 


frigerator in the back entry, three 
steps below the kitchen level, and 
there was just one inadequate little 
cupboard for dishes and cooking-utensils. 
But at that, the kitchen was not nearly 
so bad as some that I have seen, for it had 
good gray-and-green patterned linoleum, 
and the walls were in good condition. 
The first thing we did was to make a 
map of the kitchen and pantry, measuring accurately, and 
marking in all openings such as doors and windows. Per- 
haps I should say that first of all, we decided it would be 
well worth while to spend the money that it would cost 
to make a really livable, workable kitchen out of the 
existing space. 

I had been studying up on the science of kitchen plan- 
ning, and so I had well in mind the two basic rules: that 
food preparation begins with the refrigerator and storage 
cupboard, progresses to the kitchen cabinet or other 
worktable, then to the range, and then, by 
way of the serving-table, to the dining-table; 
and that the clearing-away process begins 
naturally at the dining-table and progresses 
to the stack table at the right of the sink, 
then to the dishpan or dish washer, then to 
the drainer for drying, and lastly to the cup- 
board. The food preparation sequence may 
be either from left to right or from right to 
left, but the clearing-away must be from 
right to left, except in the case of a left- 
handed person. 

I knew, too, that there can never be an 
absolutely perfect kitchen plan, but that 
almost any kitchen which has ever been built 
can be vastly improved if 
a little serious thought is 
given toits rearrangement. 
Well, here was a grand 
chance to try out our own 
ideas, so we blocked out the 
floor plan to scale, on 
graph paper. Then we cut 
out tiny pieces of paper, 
also to scale, to represent 
the range and refrigerator 
and breakfast: table and 
sink, and tried them out in 
different positions on the 
floor plan. 


Photographs, 
courtesy of Built-in 
Fizture Co. 


ARMED with our map, 
we visited shops and 
department stores and 
lumber companies, to see 
what were the possibilities 
for bringing beauty and 
order out of the chaos that 
was known as our kitchen. 
And we found possibili- 
ties galore! The more we 
saw, the more sold we 
were on making this the 
(Continued on page 42 
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on the far side of the room, the re- | 
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quicker, cleaner, happier way of cooking. 
The new Monarch with its “Speed-Oven” 
and other advanced features has established 

‘ new ideas of convenience and economy for 

¢ electric cooking. 

. Just picture having clean, sootless heat at 
the touch of a switch ... of positive oven 
temperature control that insures perfect 

A EASY TO PAY FOR onthe baking .. . of automatic time control that 

| Monarch Practical Payment Plan, ‘urns the oven on and off and has your es- 

q ; tire meal ready on time without a thought 

Z Your Monarch Dealer is in a position to extend you the or a Care on your part. 

convenience of very liberal terms. We have placed this 
plan at his disposal, so feel. no hesitancy in asking him for The Monarch “Speed-Oven” is a marvel of 
details—Or, if you prefer, write us direct. efficiency. And the “Speed-Units” of the 

\ open cooking top are surprisingly fast. 

/ 2 Whatever your cooking requirements may 

4 be; whatever the size of your kitchen; what- 

W ever the color scheme, you will find a 

j May we send you a book Monarch that seems “made to order” for 

i on planning the modern your particular needs. All models come in 
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Convenience 
| and Economy 
are the things you will appreciate in the 
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ELECTRIC RANGE 


and tts 
‘Speed- Oven: 











| a day brings new converts to this 








kitchen? It’s free if you 


oil: Gee Heals Ue, 34. beautiful enamel, white, Nile-Green or 


Ivory-Tan. 


e 


G. A. LIESER, 1218, 17th Ave., No., Seattle, Wash. 
E. G. LUDWICK, 669 Freemont St., Portland, Ore. 
GLENN L. BROWN, 730E. 21st St., Oakland, Calif. 





MALLEABLE IRON RBRANGE CORPAN ¥., BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
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IT’S MODERN TO HEAT WITH GAS 





FURNACE MAN 


Even the best furnace men are not in- 
fallible. They sometimes fail to keep 
the even uniform temperature which 
is so essential to health. But with an 
Ideal Gas Boiler in your basement 
you can forget your heating plant. 


You simply turn all your heating cares 
over to a mechanical device which 
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best kind of kitchen we could. Rather 
than to tell you in detail of just how 


| we went about each step, however, I 


BETTER 


| from the old pantry, and convert it 


than the best! 


shall tell you of the results. 

With the aid of a man whose busi- 
ness it is to help in planning modern 
kitchens to replace ugly, inefficient 
old ones, we decided to do a drastic 
thing: to tear out the sink and shelves 


into a breakfast nook. The original 
doorway was widened and made into 
a graceful arch. The big double win- 
dow in the kitchen was shortened, and 
the sink installed below it, with tile 
drain boards on both sides, and cup- 
boards at both ends. One of these 
cupboards is a “cooler,” specially 
planned for the storing of vegetables 
such as potatoes, onions, carrots, and 
the like, which do not belong in the 
refrigerator, and for canned goods and 
other foodstuffs which do not need 
refrigeration. All too often such 


| things are stuffed into the refrigera- 


never suffers from lapse of memory | 


or neglects its duty. It regulates your 


fire with much more accuracy and | naser 
| good, big refrigerator that we selected 


patience than the most experienced | 


furnace man, burning only as much 


fuel as is needed—from the inexhausti- | 


ble supply that is always on tap. 


IDEAL 
GAS 
BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, all 
the efficiency that the American Radiator 
Company builds into évery boiler. They are 
absolutely automatic, controlled entirely me- 
chanically—and the fuel comes from the 
same inconspicuous pipe as the fuel for your 
kitchen range and is paid for on the same 
bill—after you have used it. It eliminates 
all responsibility on the part of the owner 
and furnishes healthful, clean warmth— 
automatically. 


Write for complete information on the com- 
fort, convenience and cleanliness of Ideal 
Gas Boilers. 


GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40 West 4oth Street, New York City 








GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY 





tor, thus lowering its efficiency. 


N our new kitchen plan, the re- 
frigerator occupied a prominent 
place, easily accessible from both the 
kitchen cabinet and the sink. It wasa 


-one that would fit our family’s 
needs. We have lived in a good many 
houses and apartments wherein the 
ice box had been chosen to fit a tiny 
bit of waste space rather than to fit 
the family that was to occupy the 
house, so we were firmly convinced of 
the necessity of having a big enough 
machine. 

Do you remember the days when 


| almost all sinks were enclosed below, 
| making very insanitary, damp little 


“caves” for the safe keeping of soaps 


and cleaning powders? The next step 
in the evolution of the sink into the 
beautiful piece of statuary that it is 
no cup- 


today called for absolutely 


1930] 


boards below it. Just recently home 
builders have arrived at a sensible 
compromise, and now we build in cup. 
boards below the drain boards of the 
sink, leaving the plumbing pipes ex. 
posed so that they may be worked on 
easily when need arises. That is what 
we did in our kitchen, and two clever 
little swinging shelves were put in 
directly underneath the sink to take 


care of soap flakes, scouring powder, | 


steel wool, and the like. 

A broom closet, 
would otherwise be a waste corner of 
our kitchen is of great help in keeping 
order. I screwed a little ““screw-eye” 


into the end of the broom handle, the | 


self-wringing mop, the radiator brush, 
etc., so that I could hang them neatly 
in this little closet. 

Three other articles complete the 
list of kitchen furniture: an electric 
range with oven heat control; a step- 
ping-stool for easy climbing to reach 
the higher shelves where a few infre- 


quently-used utensils are kept; and a | 


smart little “traveling table” of wood 
with an enameled iron top and with 
shelves below. It is about the most 
convenient thing in our kitchen! 
Swivel 
easy to operate, without marring the 
linoleum. 

The color scheme of the new kit- 
chen was dictated largely by the lino- 
leum, silver and green, and it is a 
lovely one to live with. The walls are 
a clear, silvery gray, the woodwork 
the same, with trim of jade green. 
Enamelware in jade green, and silvery 
aluminum both fit in beautifully, and 
I have added a few pieces in geranium 
red to give a cheerful accent. The 
sink and refrigerator are white, the 
range gray. The curtains in both 
kitchen and breakfast-room are red- 
dotted Swiss bound in red bias tape. 
They are ever so effective as a 
balance for all the green and grav. 






















































































Some large kitchens may well be replanned to make 
room for a folding breakfast table and benches 


built into what 





casters, fiber-covered, make it 
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electric | “Fresh as Paint” is an expression which easily 
a step- | : , 

» reach | could be “refreshing as paint.” For there is an 
 Infre- | atmosphere about colorful surfaces painted 


-and a ; ae a 
f wood | With B-H Color Harmony Finishes that is just 


d with | that—refreshing. 














> Most 

tchen! | These modern finishes include paints for exte- 

lake it : ; - - “ 

ng the | Tors and interiors, paints for furniture and 

floors, paints for small things both useful and 

w kit- 

ee ornamental. 

; IS a How to use these finishes in correct, colorful 
S are . 

iwork | combinations is shown on the B-H Exterior and 

a een. | Interior Color Harmony Selectors, which give 
ver\ 


and | you true, automatic color schemes. The Selec- 
— tors, with their companion booklets, “Harmoni- 
. the | ous Exteriors” and “The Key to Color Har- 

both | mony,” explain in a fascinating new way why 


- red- , 
tape. | coloris soimportant toa refreshing atmosphere 

as a ° . ° “¥ 
as 2 | and how it can be expressed with paint. 

gray. 





Over the colorful discs of the B-H Color 
Harmony Selectors revolve slotted masks 
thru which appear correct, appealing color 
combinations—both exteriors and interiors. 






COVER + rie ais 


)) Listen to the story of color 

J harmony and its develop- 
ment in the home, as told 
over KGO, KFI, KGW, 
KOMO and KHQat 10:15 
every Tuesday morning. 
An interesting and inspir- 
ing program directed by a 
color authority. 


Home Beautiful Department, 

BASS-HUETER PAINT COMPANY, 

2240—24th Street, San Francisco. 

Please send me the B-H Exterior Color Harmony Selector and 


companion booklet, ‘‘Harmonious Exteriors” 10c[ ]; B-H In- 
terior Color Harmony Selector and companion booklet, ‘‘The 
Key to Color Harmony”’ 10c[ ], showing how I may automat- 
ically choose true and lovely color combinations for my home. 


COLOR* HARMONY: FINISHE § _ Lentlose toc ]=20e[ (3023) 
A 
BASS-HUETER PAINT COMPANY %@o__ Brush Lacquer, Superior Shingle hie 
Makers of Stains, Lustrelac 4-hour Enamel, Ver- 
B-H brand Prepared Paints, Stucco satile Spar Varnish, Overnite Floor aes 
Coatings, Satin Eggshell Finish, B-H Enamel and other quality products. anee 


Northern Division: Seattle | Central Division: San Francisco Southern Division: Los Angeles City_ 
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HERRICK 


refri gerator 
serves (Wo 
enerations. 





THE HERRICK 
Is Built For Lifetime Service 


Solid construction, thick HERRICK 
Insulation, and high quality linings 
comprise a few of the superior HER- 
RICK features—your assurance that 
every HERRICK will give just the 
kind of service described in Mrs. 
Hartwell’s letter above. 

Constant circulation of cold pure air 
prevents any exchange of food flavors 
or odors. Foods keep deliciously 
fresh for days. 


Write for interesting miniature catalog 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
505 River Street, Waterloo, Iowa 








HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 
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Homes 


Consultation Service 








OLLOWING are 
some of the ques- 
tions on building and 
modernizing which read- 
ers of this magazine have 
asked William I. Garren, 








partment of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., send- 
ing 5 cents and asking for 
the Guide or Booklet on 
“Financing Home Build- 








SunseEt’s Consulting Ar- 
chitect, this past month. 
This service is free to 
all the subscribers of this magazine. 





| Screen Doors 


We have a house built around a patio. All 
of the rooms have French windows which 
open out, and we are bothered terribly with 
flies and mosquitoes all summer. How 
would you advise us to screen these doors? 
Should we swing the doors in and put the 
| screens outside or put the screen doors in- 


"| side? Then how would we take care of the 


shades?—R. M., Stockton, California. 
Consultation: Doors that swing in 
are dificult to make water-tight. 
They should be used only where there 
is a deep protecting recess on the out- 
side. To swing your doors or windows 
in will require changing the jambs and 
doors to a very special design to make 
them water-tight. I would advise you, 
if possible, to hang your screen doors 
on the inside of the room, opening in, 
and hang water-proof shades on the 
inside of the screens. Have the shades 
hung with copper wire guides at the 
side to prevent slapping in the wind. 


rs rs 
Financing the Home 


We need a small house and want to have 
our own home. We have not been in the 
habit of buying things on the installment 
plan, but it seems almost impossible to wait 
until we have all the money to build. How 
much should we have to put into our home 
before we build, and how should we proceed? 
—Mrs. M. O., Roseburg, Oregon. 

Consultation: 1 would not advise 
you to buy or build a home unless you 
can put up about 15 to 20 per cent of 
the total cost in your own savings. If 
you have less than this percentage in a 
home, you are practically paying rent. 
If you put less than 15 per cent into a 
home, you will be paying excessively 
for the capital you borrow. You can 
borrow 50 per cent of the cost of a 
home from a bank at 6 or 6% per 
cent interest without any charge for 
the money, while on all over 50 per 
| cent that is borrowed on a home, you 
| will have to pay something for the 
| money; either in the form of higher 
| interest, or charges usually termed 
discounts. Complete information on 








ing.” This booklet is very 7 
complete and is a clear | 


outline of all forms of home financing. 
© @ 


Proper Height of a Sink 


this subject may be had © 
by writing to the U.S. De- © 









Can you tell me how high a sink should be ' 


to be easy to work at? I get a terrible back- 
ache from working over my own and want 
to have it right in the new house we are 
building.—A. L., Santa Maria, California. 

Consultation: Your present sink is 
undoubtedly too low for your height, 
causing you to bend over when work- 


ing. Youshould be able to work com- | 


fortably standing in an erect position. 
Architects have found that for the 
height of the average person of this 
generation, 36 inches to the top of the 
drainboard is a proper height. To de 
termine the height for your own com- 
fort, stand erect with your elbows 
slightly bent to a comfortable posi- 
tion for working, and measure the 
height of your hands from the floor. 
This should be the height of the top 
of your dishpan or the water level in 
your sink when washing dishes; the 
drainboard will be about 1% inches 
higher than the dishpan. 


® ® 
Stair Sizes 


We want to put a stair up to our attic or 
roof space which is now wasted. The only 
place is in the living-room at one end or side. 
Can you tell us how high and wide the steps 
should be? There is very little room, and 
the stair will have to turn a corner.—H. F., 
Eureka, California. 

Consultation: Stairs are the subject 
of rules, regulations and formulas, 
but none of the rules are workable 
under all conditions. For example, a 
stair to a garden or terrace should 
have a tread not less than 14 inches 
wide, and about 3 or 4-inch rise. Such 
a stair would be impractical inside of 
the average house. In a small house 
an architect will try to have not over a 
7-inch, preferably a 61-inch rise to 
the steps, and not less than 10-inch 
treads. A combination in which the 
sum of the height of the rise and the 
width of the tread is about 17 inches 
will be a good proportion. The rule 
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reducing the care of your floors 


e had | an entirely new method that keeps floors clean, polished, 


. De- 


nerce, protected — without scrubbing and without slipperiness 


send- 













ng tor i 
~ ge mw a free 25 cent sample to begin 
Build- g 
very & 
clear |) With no more trouble than dropping 
ania an envelope in the mail, you may now 
try anew method that leading House- 
ik hold Institutes say is the easiest care 
for all kinds of floors. 
want Forget about scrubbing floors, these 
salaryeg authorities direct. Water is bad for three steps 












sig wood or any wood finish like varnish, Sues ; 

: " 'S |] paint or stain. It is extremely hard on “This treatment applies to all floors— 
= : linoleum. (And stop using oil, also, if wah: Nasi aaenTiny ee 
ot you don’t want the dirt and dust to , etc., varnished, painted, lacquered or 
aa stick to your floors.) — 






the § 
this |) When you have toclean the floor, use 


f the F liquid wax on a rag. This takes up 


| Where floor is soiled,apply Liquid 
Wax freely asa cleaner. No scrubbing. 



























ode. | the dirt without leaving a damp oily 
“om surface. And it is actually good for BD wipe up liquid solution with 
90WS E the floor because it seals any cracks clean rags. All dirt and dust come 
posi : or pores against dust accumulation. with it. 
the » (You'll recall that linoleum manufac- 
onal : turers urge you to use it.) Eb apply thin coat of wax (paste or 
| .? % liquid) over entire floor and when dry, 
pow When through cleaning, spread on burnish with electric polisher to clear 
thos = either paste or liquid wax with the mellow lustre. This treatment at in- 
4 tervals of a month or two will keep 






applying mop, and when the wax is 
dry, polish with the Electric Polisher. 





floors in perfect condition. 












* Your cleaning supply cabinet ought 
icor | feally to contain a polisher by now, 


orn but if it doesn’t and you don’t want 
: ec. ° . 
teps to buy one immediately, at least rent 


and one at small cost from one of the 









F, stores in your neighborhood. A pro- 
ect tective wax coating is the one way to 
‘at prevent wear on varnish and lino- 


ble # Jleum. You've read before that the free 25 cent can 
>a [| polisher is easy to run, which is true. 


uld | It runs itself. You simply guide it. 







S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. SSs, 


Racine, Wisconsin. 







hes 

ich All you need do to begin is send this 
-of — coupon and you'll receive a regular 
use f—} 25¢ can of Johnson’s Wax free. If 





Gentlemen : Please send free 25¢ can 
(not a sample) of Johnson's Wax 
Polish ( ) paste or ( ) liquid (check 
one) and illustrated booklet “‘Reduc- 
ing the care of floors and furniture.” 















ra | you want to add twice the charm to 
ir rooms and save half the work, you'll 
ch 
he dk ea (Please priut) 
he 


The new Improved 
Johnson Household Polisher — 
end Johnson's Wax in paste 
and liquid form 


1eS 
ile 
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Travel Sickness 


y 
Unnecessary 

The nausea, headaches, dizzi- 
ness, faintness and disordered 
stomachs caused by travel mo- 
tion can be promptly stopped or 
prevented. Journey by sea, 
train, auto or air in perfect 


comfort through the use of 
“ane RS, 


“Ba SD 


SEASICK 


No drugs, no harm, safe 
for everyone including chil- 
dren and invalids. Nearly 
30 years of successful use. 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
New York Montreal London Paris 
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that governs a winding stair is that 
the width of all the steps, taken at the 
walking point, should be equal. In 
the stair you speak of, looks should be 
an important consideration, consistent 
with a proper relation of rise and 
tread. 
@ @ 


Toilet Height 


Can you tell me if it is possible to get low 
toilets? I notice in the nursery schools the 
children have them. Why do they always 
make them so high in homes?—G. F., 
Austin, Texas. 

Consultation: If people would de- 
mand that lower toilets be installed, 
they would be standardized and used. 
The plumbing manufacturers make 
them high because they are a bit 
easier to build to insure satisfactory 
flushing. The average bowl is 15 
inches high. Thirteen-inch bowls are 
made and they should be used in 
homes. In fact, for health and com- 
fort 13 inches should be the standard 
adult height of toilet bowls. I am 
sending you some catalogues of bath- 
room fixtures, and the addresses of 
branch agencies of these companies in 
your locality. 

© @ 


Plans for Garage 


I am planning to build a garage this sum- 
mer. I know the size of our car, but we may 
sell the house. What size should I make the 
garage so it will not be too small for most 
makes of car? Can you also tell me some 
convenient way to hold doors open so the 
wind will not blow them closed? How thick 
should the concrete floor be?—F. B., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Consultation: 1 would advise you, 
if you have the space, to build your 
garage 10 feet wide by 20 feet long. 
Make the doors 8 feet wide and 8 feet 
high. You can, at hardware stores, 
get top stay bars that hold the doors 
open in position and operate with a 
chain pull. Your concrete floor should 
not be less than 3% inches thick. 
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Water Heating 





I want to find out if there is some better — 





method of heating water in my house. Our 


stove takes so long. In the winter time we” 
have plenty of water, but in summer we use | 
our electric plate, and then we have to build 
a fire to get hot water. I understand instan- | 





taneous heaters are expensive. Is there 
some way of using our boiler and connecting 
the stove and a gas heater to it?—H. F,, 
Bakersfield, California. 


Consultation: You probably cannot 
use your present boiler economically, 
I would advise you to install an insu- 
lated, 80-pound pressure storage 
boiler type heater with a gas or elec- 
tric heating device which operates on 
a temperature control or thermostat. 
Connect the cold water supply 
through your waterback from the 
stove to the boiler. This will save gas 
in the winter months, for while the 
stove heats the water, the gas or elec- 
tric heater will not need tobeturnedon. 


® @ 


Roofs 


We are repairing our house after a roof 


fire. It is shingled and the sparks from the | 
chimney caught on to the house. We do not © 
want to spoil the looks of the house. Could 
you recommend some suitable material that | 
will not burn?—G. R. L., Jamestown, Cali- 


fornia. 















Consultation: You can put composi- | 


tion shingles over the wood shingles 
which, if properly selected for color 


and thickness, will not destroy the | 


beauty of the house and will be fire- 
proof. There are several brands which 
are good and you can get the names 
from local contractors or hardware 
dealers. Get a shingle guaranteed 
against curling and have it put on 


according to the manufacturer’s speci- | 
fications. The diagram below shows | 


the method of laying the strip shingles 
over old ones. 
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SUMMER NEC ES 3 2 r ae 


CO! Y 


FRAGRANT SECRETS OF 
PERSONAL EXQUISITENESS 


a ESSEC71C€ of: SU771- 
mer loveliness is a cool, 
flower-like Jreshiess of 
body Afler sports after 
the bath through dancing 
these velvety totlette 


















a Powders gf COTY and 
= the Eau de Toilette, 2/ 
nich with the scent of 
4 COTY oaeurs, Give a 
i personal CXYUISUETESS 
| wnfonitely alluring. 
i 


EAU DE TOILETTE TALC POUDRE APRES LE BAIN 
(Dusting Powder) 


THESE CREATIONS ARE OBTAINABLE IN L'AIMANT, L'ORIGAN, “PARIS», CHYPRE, EMERAUDE AND OTHER FAVOURITE COTY ODEURS 


And to be fragrantly exquisite to your very fingertips—Coty Perfumed Essentials For The Manicure. 



































VER JOHNSON 


Only an Iver Johnson 
Can Provide 


IVER JOHNSON 
SERVICE 
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Built like a fine automobile, to give 

equally fine service. 

Mechanically perfect, handsome and 

durable. Safe and strong. 

Many Models, Sizes and Colors. 
Prices from $32.50 up 





The New 


IVER JOHNSON 
22 CALIBER, BOLT ACTION 


SAFETY RIFLE 


Different in design, action and 
principle. 

The unique patented automatic 
safety device makes it absolutely 
the safest 22 ever invented. 


No “old stuff” about this 22, 
it’s as mew as tomorrow, and 
sells for only $7. 

Iver Johnson dealers everywhere will 
show you these famous products. 
Send for illustrated. .folders B_ in 
— describing the Bicycles, Ve- 


ocipedes, Juniorcycles (Sidewalk 
oe and the new Rife. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & 
CYCLE WORKS 
78 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 





































STRAW HAT FINISH 


Makes old 

straw hats 

like new~ 
25‘at Drug and Depa rtment Stores 


Also try Coforite Fabric Dyes 
Hade by Carresrer-Morton Company, Boston, Mass. 
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The 
Western Book Shelf 


Conducted by A. Marshall Harbinson 





HERE is captivat- 

ing evidence that 
the West is not 
only a land to intrigue 
the imagination of read- 


ers and writers alike, but 
is also a land where many 











— % ‘pe 
What the mountains and 
snow were to the Donner 
Party, the desert and 
heat were to Manly’s. On 
this trip, unbelievable 
hardships blunted the 


edge of adventure, and 








writers make their homes 
and do their work. To 
stimulate a neighborly interest in the 
works of writers on the West Coast, 
and in books that have for their sub- 
ject the West itself, we have decided 
to limit the books reviewed in this de- 
partment to those about the West or 
by westerners. 

No more fitting introduction to this 
new policy could be found, it seems to 
me, than William Lewis Manly’s 
“DeatH VALLEY IN 49” (Hebberd, 
$3.50). Here we have an auto- 
biography spiced with heroic adven- 
ture of a kind to make the reader hold 
his breath in suspense. 

John Steven McGroarty, the Cali- 
fornia poet, says in the foreword: “It 
is a book reappearing from the dust of 
lost years to live and breathe, reborn. 
The man who wrote the book is 
gathered to his fathers this long time 
since. The stirring days of which he 
was a part are gone forever. There 
can be no such days again, and, as a 
consequence, there is but faint hope 
that there shall again be such men.” 

Much as I lament the loss of “such 
men,” I would not wish them back if 
it meant the resurrection of the times 
lived by young Manly in ’49. Poe 
never devised anything more fiendish 
than the drama played by Manly in 
his walk across Death Valley. It is 
horror pure and simple, but of a brand 
that, once he has dipped into it, the 
reader will find well nigh impossible 
to lay aside until he has read to the 
end. 

Manly’s trek to the West began 
from his home in Wisconsin in March, 
1849. The account of his trip before 
he joined with friends in Salt Lake, 
Utah, and before he began to cross 
the desert to Los Angeles, is charming 
in its simplicity and exciting in its de- 
scriptions of adventure. There is a 
faint flavor of the Cooper’s Leather- 
stocking tales about young Manly 
and his woodsmanship. 

At Utah he started out to the land 
of gold by way of the southern route. 


monotony took the tem- 
per from romance. At 
last Manly’s train came to a weary 
halt in the desert to ask, “How long 
can we endure this work in this situ- 
ation? How long will our oxen be 
able to endure the great hardship on 
the small nourishment they receive? 
How long can we provide ourselves 
with food?” The reader echoes— 

“How long!” 

The children in the train were pro- 
vided with a few small pieces of dry 
bread, an additional tidbit to the 
adult fare of jerked ox-meat. “It 
began to look as if the chances of 
leaving our bones to bleach upon the 
desert were the most prominent 
ones.” Indeed they were. Why they 
did not is still a mystery to me. 


At this stage, Manly and another 
young man by the name of Rogers 
left the train to push across the desert 
on foot in an effort to reach civiliza- 
tion and to solicit aid for the stranded 
women and children of their party. 
Their manhood was tested in fire on 
this trip. There was no dross in them. 
Days without water! They could not 
eat the dried beef they had with 
them, because they did not have 
enough saliva in their mouths to 
swallow it. They were slowly dying of 
thirst, of hunger, but still they went on. 

Seldom have I been so gripped by 
an unvarnished tale of hardships. An 
experienced writer can grip the reader 
by the power of his words, but Manly 
has gripped him by the power of his 
life. After he had pushed on out of 
Death Valley, he and his friend, 
Rogers, gathered what provisions 
they could, turned about face, and 
headed back to face again the agony 
of the desert furnace. How he 
triumphed is a story of achievement 
unexcelled anywhere in history. 

After he had dragged his charges 
out of the desert, he rested for a while, 
working in Los Angeles. Los Angeles, 
he found a village “‘with houses one 
story high and seemed built of mud. 
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6 Vital Improvements 
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... what a difference they make in your shave 
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6. New guard 
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ssert | 
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> ON 
lem. N 
not O WONDER millions of men have thrown away their 
with old razors for this New Gillette. Its reinforced razor cap 
. and cut-out blade corners abolish “razor pull.” Its specially 
} ) 
g of processed new blade resists rust. You merely shake it dry— 
on. no more tedious wiping—no more cut towels. 
| by Then there are the new shape guard teeth, new guard 
An channel, square blade ends—six reasons in all why the New 
— ; Gillette gives you the fastest, smoothest, most comfortable 
“a 
‘ shave you’ve ever had. 
tof & Here is your chance to have the greatest bargain in shav- 
nd, ing comfort and convenience that $1.00 has ever bought: The $4.00 for ten and ~The New Gillette Razor, 24K. gold on 
ions New Gillette Razor, 24K. gold-plated, in a handsome leather in ph = plated, in a beautiful case, complete *|> 
2 Tr l 2 B . r . . 
and case, and one New Gillette Blade. Additional new blades are Fo oars on with New Gillette Blade .. . Price 
ony : 2 e 
. & priced the same as the old, one dollar for ten, fifty cents for green packet Other De Luxe Models at $5.00 to $75.00 
ent five. Your dealer has both waiting for your call. GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 


The New Gillette Shave 














‘‘Up from the bottom of the deep’’, 
straight to your bridge table, comes a 
real treasure box to surprise your guests. 


Finished like driftwood, seasoned dur- 
ing ages on the ocean’s bottom, Davy 
Jones’ Locker, a miniature sea chest, 
stands 314” high, 6” long and 4” wide. 


Inside, all shipshape, its six labelled 
compartments await your favorite 
brands of cigarettes. What more 


Enchanting Bridge Prize! 


Send no money.» Simply pay the post- 
man $2.50 on receipt. 


HANDY CIGARETTE MART 
152 Fremont St., San Francisco 
Please send me Davy Jones’. Locker. I will pay 
the postman $2.50 on receipt. 








OUR “FRANKLIN” 


in camp use 
Warms and Brightens 


This fireplace stove easily installed 
in home and cottage. 


Write for information 


WOOD & BISHOP CO. 
Model C Bangor, Maine 








Rock-A-Bye 
Auto Seat 


Holds baby securely and 
comfortably at just the right 
height to look out the win- 
dows. Steel frame, gray en- 
ameled and rubber covered. 
Washable duckseat. Adjust- 
able to fit any car. Folds 
flat. On sale everywhere or 
direct, $2.50. 

Send for catalog of nursery 
specialties. 

The Perfection Mfg. Co. 
2701 Leffingwell, St.Louis, Mo. 


AUTO SEAT 
No.5-A.,*250 
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. . . Occasionally a man Book Reviews show traces of the dust 


could be seen, sometimes a 

dog, and now and then an 

Indian, sitting with his back to the 
house.” After his “‘rest,” he headed 
for the mines. Big Oak Flat, Tuolum- 
ne, Gold Lake in the Feather River 
region, Stanislaus River, Hangtown, 
Coloma, Georgetown, were among 
the many localities he visited. 

“We crossed the American River 
at Salmon Falls, and walked thence 
on to Sacramento City, which was the 
largest town we had seen on the coast. 
The houses were small wooden ones, 
but business seemed to be brisk, and 
whisky shops and gambling houses 
plenty.” 

Manly found San Francisco pretty 
much the same with a “right smart 
sprinkling of ladies present who were 
well dressed and adorned with rich 
jewelry.” From San Francisco, he 
took ship to Panama, crossed the 
Isthmus and went on to New Orleans. 
But though the West had been a 
cruel mistress to him, he returned al- 
most immediately and again took up 
his life there. 

“Death Valley in ’49” is a book 
that will please the sophisticated and 
the unsophisticated alike. Those who 
like autobiography will find within its 
pages a life that is intensely interest- 
ing from first to last, and those who 
like fiction will find narrative that 
will stir their emotions and drama 
so tense as to be almost painful. 
Don’t miss “Death Valley in 49.” 


WE reviewed two biographies ot 
Ambrose Bierce in this depart- 
ment last year. If we were like a friend 
of ours who said, ““What’s the use of 
going out to Golden Gate Park? I’ve 
already been there!” we probably 
would not read another biography of 
the West’s great satirist. For all that 
has been written of him lately, there 
are still people who ask, “Who was Am- 
brose Bierce?” Indeed, that question 
was frequently asked during the time 
he was alive. Whether you know or 
do not know makes little difference 
insofar as Carey McWilliams’ biogra- 
phy of him is concerned (Albert and 
Charles Boni, $3.50). The subject is 
freshly presented and entertainingly 
handled. 

Mr. McWilliams doubts it “there 
exists another figure in American 
literature about whom as much irregu- 
lar and unreliable critical comment 
has been written. He has been char- 
acterized as great, bitter, idealistic, 
cynical, morose, frustrated, cheerful, 
bad, sadistic, obscure, perverted, 
famous, brutal, kind, a fiend, a god, a 
misanthrope, a poet, a realist who 
wrote romances, a fine satirist and 
something of a charlatan.” Such a 
mine of human-character traits is 
most certain to be dug into again and 
again. The literary pannings usually 





with which the coin ot 
reader-interest is made. 
“Tt is amazing to find,” Mr. Mc- 
Williams goes on to say, “such an © 
able journalist as George West writing | 
in ‘The American Mercury’ July 1926, 
that ‘Bierce, a veteran of the Civil 
War, came to California with his bent 
fixed and his talent developed . 
and the last writer in the world to in- 
spire others.’ Bierce had not written a 
line for print when he came to Calli- 
fornia; he actually learned to write in 
San Francisco, and as to inspiring 
others, he was the direct inspiration 
for many of the men Mr. West pro- 
ceeds to list in his catalogue of Cali- 
fornia literati.” 


AS Manly in his book reflects 
an heroic chapter in western 
history, so too does Mr. McWilliams’ 
Ambrose Bierce evoke a picture of the 
West at a later date. It reflects a 
West that was feeling the oats it had 
eaten in ’49—a West that kicked its 
heels and snorted and pawed the air. 
It tells of a time when Gertrude 
Atherton was a girl and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst was an “extremely diff- 
dent” young man whose voice was 
“like the fragrance of violets made 
audible”; when railroads were octopi 
and newspapers and journals had the 
sting of a wasp and the bite of an 
adder. Aside from the man, Bierce, 
himself, herein lies the chief interest 
in this book for westerners. It turns 
on a light behind the plates in our 
mind and throws upon the screen of 
our memory old, familiar, and ever- 
interesting western personalities and 
scenes. 

There are those who doubt that 
Ambrose Bierce ever lived. And no 
wonder. If one person tells you that 
Mr. Brown is a short, dark man witha 
kindly disposition, and another tells 
you that he is tall and mean you 
might well doubt that Mr. Brown 
ever lived. So on page 150 of Mc- 
Williams’ book we find the author 
quoting an old Frenchman who knew 
Bierce very well as saying that he was 
tall and erect; and on page 94 that his 
passport read: “‘Age 30; five feet four, 
etc.” That a man five feet four could 
ever appear tall to anyone except a 
pigmy is doubtful. But still we find 
both these documents in cold type and 
in the same book. How shall we explain 
all the contradictions? 

This book purports to be the prod- 
uct of six years’ work in research by 
the only man who has had access to 
the Bierce family documents and that 
no effort has been made to rush this 
work without full examination of all 
material. I have no reason to doubt 
this, and most certainly do I concur 
with the statement on the jacket flap 
which says that “it is a fine piece of 
biography.” Read it by all means. 
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NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


hy silly lo pay WWOTE 
when the BEST now cosh 


SO little» Buy these 


NEW Muffed BATHROOM TISSUES 


ZEE is a saving discovery . . . even for 
women who buy by price alone. It gives you 
100 more sheets of ivory tissue than most rolls 
at this low price, yet it is beyond comparison 
with ordinary tissues. Each tissue sheet is gently 
“fluffed” to make it pleasanter in every way. 
That’s why it can be so much softer without 
being flimsy ... firmer without being glazed. 
Zee is an honest roll, too, compactly wound so 
it won’t unfurl wastefully. Then, a dustproof 
wrapper covers the roll. No hand but yours can 


touch the pure tissue inside! 


ZEE, SincLe Rout, 10c 


ZALO, we believe, is the finest pure white 
tissue you can buy. Other bathroom tissues have 
the same price tag, but there the likeness ends. 
Zalo is as soft as a cold cream tissue. . . petal 
thin... yet firm and quickly absorbent. Because 
each sheet is “fluffed” to give it a suede-like 
texture, there’s never a trace of unpleasant 
flimsiness. And it is absolutely safe. You may be 
sure of that. Both Zalo and Zee are pure enough 
for a baby’s tender skin. Then wrapped to 
keep them so! ZALO, Sincte Rot, 15c. 


Two Rotts ror 25c 
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Because Zalo and Zee are gaily 
wrapped in pale jade and bril- 
liant cerise, you'll be pleased to 
keep them on the shelf with your 
loveliest linens. 





Both Zalo and Zee fit all standard recessed or projecting fixtures 













* CHICAGO 





* NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO 


















T’S the cold north wind that 
blows no garden good. It bakes 
the wet soil, excluding air from 
the roots. It swings small shrubs 
and trees around until the roots can 
no longer anchor the plant securely. 
Not satisfied, it blows the very breath 
out of the leaves and tender branches 
so that, fully discouraged, the young 
plant either dies or becomes badly 
stunted. Three precautions must be 


taken to guard transplanted trees and” 


shrubs: the plants must be mulched to 
conserve moisture, anchored securely 
by tying with strips of soft cloth to 
well sunk stakes, and lastly, if the 
plants are not too tall, be screened 
with burlap against the wind’s unre- 
lenting blasts. Then the new gardener 
will succeed where many fail. 


Cineraria do not wish to buffet the 
elements alone. They need the kind 
hovering shelter of taller plants and 
prefer growing under trees and shrubs 
where moisture is conserved and the 
sun’s rays tempered during the heat 
of the day. They will, if given enough 
moisture and leafmold, colonize read- 
ily with a northeastern exposure. 
Ferns act as soil retainers for slopes 
and are good companions for the tiny 
cineraria seedlings. 


+’ Kk & 

Alstroemeria (Lily of Peru), and 
columbine are good neighbors al- 
though alstroemeria wants little dis- 
turbing while columbine can use 
deeper cultivation. Both like partial 
shade and moisture, yet neither will 
tolerate wet feet. If alstroemeria is 
planted behind the columbine, there 
is little need for disturbing it, and 
when the columbine has finished 
blooming, the alstroemeria will con- 
tribute its share of flowers to the gar- 
den. Drainage is essential to both. 


+ | 
Dahlias do not wish fertilizer when 
the bulb is planted, but when the 
flower buds begin to show, the plant 
appreciates the help of "additional 
food, a good mulch, and plenty of 
water at least once a week. 
+t - + 
Seldom, in home gardens, do we 
wish to sacrifice flower buds. We 
want all the blossoms a plant will 
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Contributed by 


Western Gardeners 


Errors 
Noted ona 
Garden Tour 


Buddleia trimmed too high from 
the ground. Prey to the first wind. 


A pool built too shallow for fish, 
much less for lilies, yet too deep for a 
bird-bath. Utterly useless. Breed- 
ing mosquitoes. 


A high foundation to a two-story 
house. Small plants around the base 
instead of tall plants and shrubs that 
would cover the nakedness and re- 
duce height of house. House needs 
tying to the ground. 


Delphinium seedlings ravaged by 
cut worms. Coal ashes around the 
plants would have been an adequate 
fence against these marauders. 


A red vine fighting with a laven- 
der neighbor. 


Some plants needing a hair trim 
and a bob. Mesembryanthemum 
growing scraggly on a garden wall. 
Trimming and bobbing would thick- 


en it into a perfect mat. 


Newly bought plants waiting to 
be planted, wilting in the sun. 


Poor bedraggled belladonna ama- 
ryllis planted even with the ground. 
When they love the privacy and 
warmth of deep earth, it is enough 
to make anyone shiver seeing them 
so exposed 

Artichoke plants that need spray- 
ing against aphis. Need dividing. 


A garden with only one kind of 
flower, yellow callas, and those only 
in a few clumps. It is like having 


only one friend who comes for a brief 
visit but once a year. Such poverty 
of beauty! 
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bear. But it is economy to pinch out 
the first zinnia bud. The plant will 
branch sooner and bring many more 
blossoms of longer stem than if the 
first bud had been allowed to remain 
undisturbed. 


Rose octane a a lanted in a 
permanent position, or, if placed in a 
cutting bed, should not ra removed 
until thoroughly rooted, preferably 
when a year old. The first thing the 
cutting does is to swell the submerged 
end into a white callus. It is nature’s 
seal and the beginning of a new plant 
—the foundation for numerous hair- 
like rootlets that are sent out in 
search of food, water and stability. 
Moving the cutting when still in the 
callus stage often bruises it. 

<a 

Most of our perennials run to more 
delicate shades which lose by close as 
sociation with so pronounced a color 
as red. Separation is necessary and 
can best be effected by the use of foli- 
age plants such as Acanthus mollis, 

funkia, etc., or perennials having 
white blossoms. Since most of the red 
blooming perennials are late spring 
bloomers, they can be placed near 
clumps of still-later-flowering peren- 
nials, such as Michaelmas daisies 
and chrysanthemums, or can_ be 
divided from other colors by clumps 
of early-blooming iris. 
+ & 

Just like a precious but tempera- 
mental friend, gerbera, or Transvaal 
daisy, has to be handled with gloves. 
The least thing upsets it, and it will 
walk out on you without notice. Yet 
coddled a bit and with an eye toward 
its idiosyncrasies, this richly, yet delli- 
cately colored daisy can be grown and 
will become a pet cut-flower. In 
colder sections of the coast, no at- 
tempt should be made to grow it out 
of doors, but in warmer sections, es- 
pecially in southern California, or 
even in the Bay region, it can safely be 
grown in the open. Plant it in the full 
sun, yet sheltered from wind. Give it 
a thorough soaking at least every ten 
days, but the prime essential is good 
drainage. The crown must be just 
slightly elevated and never covered by 
earth. Keep its feet warm and dry. 
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WHITE 


¢ BLUE 
Standard Oil Dealers ~ 


all with Ow# PURPOSE 


‘> 


—— 






and here ttis/ 


Eleven thousand Standard Oil 
Dealers throughout the Pacific 
West are now joined together as ONE KIND OF SERVICE 
“Red, White and Blue Dealers”. J \ / — THE BEST POSSIBLE. 


You can tell them —at a glance 
— by their Red, White and Blue — THAT IS THE PURPOSE 


Service to please your wife. 





Service Stations, Garages and of these 11,000 Red, White and 
Pumps. Blue Dealers. 
Service that clicks! Drive in anywhere! Every Red, White and 


Blue Dealer knows that he is helping all the 


Service in your own neighborhood and _, ...., hy cede eel 


everywhere you go. 

- sti There is a cash value to this service, as well 
Service that ee ee Oe ae as pleasanter motoring. Try it today. And see 
and your friendship. what happens. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 












Presenting the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra alternately, The Standard Symphony Hour offers its programs of enjoyable music 
every Thursday evening from 7:30 to 8:30 p. m. over KFI; KGO; KGW;KOMO and KHQ. 
The Standard School Broadcast is presented Thursday mornings from 11 to 11:45 a. m. 
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YES, the kitchens are the same! But PEER- 
Less Built-in Furniture has transformed the 
old...made it NEW, BEAUTIFUL, MODERN! 














ae ae 


YOUR |; 
Kitchen i 


How delightful it would be if you could cook your very next dinner in 
a sparkling, modern kitchen...the kind you’ve envied in friends’ newhomes! 
How wonderful to transform your present kitchen into a joyous place to 
work...colorful, convenient! 

Do you know that a modern kitchen can be moved right into your house... 
all at once or a little at a time? Do you know how quickly, easily, inexpens- 
ively it can be done with PEERLEss Built-in Furniture? 


Find outl Tue covron will bring complete information. Clip and mail itnzow! 


eS a ee 4 
BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY | 
2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley 
820 E. 60th Street, Los Angeles l 
Tell me more about PEERLESS 
——_fora new home _____ for an old home ~ : ° 
| “Built-in Furmture, 
Name = 
| 
Address ; BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY 
{ 


BERKELEY LOS ANGELES 
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One 
Woman 


Wanted 


in each town in Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah and Arizona to 
do special work for us in her 
spare time. 


NO CANVASSING 


Better write today before 
someone else in your locality takes 
advantage of this unusual oppor- 
tunity to earn extra money. 


Do You Know 
A Boy — 


Who is a hustler? 
Here is a golden opportunity for 
him. Would he like to earn 25c 
in fifteen minutes, 40c in twenty 
minutes? That’s what many of 
our ‘‘Hustlers’’ are doing every 
month; earning their own 
spending money; learning to be 
independent. Your boy, if he is 
a “hustler,” belongs in our 


‘SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB.” 


Address Write and ask us about it. 
C. E. BURNS } 
Room 206 Sunset Magazine 


1045 Sansome Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 


1045 Sansome Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















More About 
Hot Water Heaters 


(From page 31) 


“Listen,” the wife interrupted, | 
hurling herself in between a comma 
and a period. “I don’t know how much 
more of that you’ve learned by heart, 
but you’re just wasting your breath © 
telling me about heaters that burn | 
gas. There isn’t any gas up where 
Mrs. Spence lives. 
there uses electricity, so you’d better © 
find out about electric hot water 
heaters.” 

“Now just a second,” I said. “I’ve 
spent a couple of weeks digging up | 
facts about water heaters, but I can’t | 
make a regular profession of it. I’ve | 
got things to do at the office.” But at 
that, I finally did look into the matter 
of electric hot water heaters. 


"THESE electric heaters, I foundout, — 
are much the same as gas-heated | 

instantaneous storage tanks, except | 
that the heating element isoperated by 
electricity. They are thermostat-con- 
trolled; and for the small home, where 
daily hot water requirements are 
light, the types which keep only a 
limited amount of water hot are the 
most practical, although heaters which 
deliver an unlimited supply of hot 
water can be secured. In some in- 
stances, the electric heating element 
is enclosed in the tank itself, while in 
others, it is a separate unit and may | 
be attached to the ordinary tank. | 
One handy little device which I saw | 
was the two-gallon storage type for 
installation under a sink or wash 
basin, and which supplied hot water 
just to the sink or wash-basin faucet. 
For a home dependent upon coils in 
the stove or fireplace for hot water, it 
seems to me that one of these little 
instantaneous electric heaters would 
be mighty convenient. 

Leaving the electric heaters, | 
flitted away to the kerosene heaters. 
Not that the wife had told me to do 
this, but it occurred to me that if gas 
was not available, Mrs. Spence might 
be interested in other ways of heating 
water besides electricity. Old Joe 
Thoroughness—that’s me! 

The efficiency of these kerosene 
heaters is surprising. Heating with 
kerosene has certainly improved a lot 
since my boyhood days when we used 
to have a coal oil stove in the summer 
kitchen. They are to be had in a 
variety of sizes, from a cute little 
heater which heats enough water for 
shaving or washing dishes in from five 
to ten minutes to giant storage tank 
types which heat 30 gallons of water, 
and keep it hot, without further fuel 
consumption, for 36 hours. 

And on the kerosene heater, too, 
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may be found the themostatic con- 














Everybody up © ; 

























trol, which automatically turns down 
) the wick and extinguishes the flame 







ers when the tank is full of hot water. I 
watched it work in one of the demon- 
stration rooms, and the action is 
simple, positive, and effective. The 

rupted, |) game goes out without smoke or odor. 

comma = And since you can’t turn the wick up 

v much |% until the thermostat is set, there’s no 

"heart, > chance of forgetting to set it when you 

breath » light the heater again. In principle, 

t burn ~ kerosene heaters operate the same as 

where | gas-heaters—that 1s, the flame play- 
dy up| ing on a coil of pipe; and in appear- 
better 7 ance they resemble the gas or electric 
water | type. 
ne But to get back to Mrs. Spence: I’d 
I've § just about completed the water heater 
ng Up | investigation, when the wife called 
can't |) me up. 

. I’ve “You needn’t bother about hot 

But at water heaters any more,” she said, 

natter | “and I guess Mrs. Spence must think 
we're crazy, taking so much time to 
get the information she wanted and 

idout, _ sending her telegrams and things.” 
eated | “Why?” I asked. “Has she gone 
xcept |) out and bought a heater?” 

ted by “She’s had a hot water heater for 

f-con- years,” the wife answered. “You see, 

where | [| just received a reply to my last 

3 are | letter to her and—and she didn’t 

nly a | want a price on a hot water heater at 

e the @ all.” 

which | “Well!” I ejaculated. “Then what 

f hot |) is all this—your idea of a joke?” 

e In- “Oh, no,” the wife said meekly. 

ment “I—I guess I must have misread her 

ile in first letter. What she wanted was a 

may price on a hot water bottle.” 

tank, 

saw 

= for 

_ The Road-Runner 

acet. The road-runner never considers his dinner 

Is In Complete and sustaining, unless the old 

Fr, it sinner 

ittle Has eaten a rattlesnake, several mice, 

ould A centipede, grasshoppers, spiders, and nice 

Fat juicy horned toads he surprises while 

% I sunning; 

ters. | And lizards he easily snatches while running. 

» do Cicadas and bumblebees land in his gizzard— 

‘gas (At bringing down flyers this bird is a 

ight wizard.) . 

a He likes best of all the delicious young 

E rabbit— 
Joe Before it can get to its hole he will grab it, 
So swiftly he races, his short wings out- 
ene |} spread, 

vith | He jerks his long tail as he dashes ahead. 

lot & His coat is as speckled as Grandmother’s 

sed quilt. 

mer ~_— watching an object his head he will 
tilt, ; 

a And all of the while with his other keen eye 

for ; Be looking out elsewhere, some victim to 


spy. : 
—By Nancy Richey Ranson. 
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ull floors look New 





“My Dear, 
what have 
you done to 
this room? 
It’s lovely...” 





OW clever women — taking their cue 

from famous interior decorators — 
know the wonderful secret that achieves a 
charming interior with a very small ex- 
penditure of time and money. 

Every floor — every piece of furniture — 
glistens with a wonderful sheen, so utterly 
hard that it is impervious to scratches, 
heel-marks, and children’s rompings. 

There's only one polish that brings such a perfect 
surface. That is Old English Wax. _ z 

As easy to apply as mere sweeping. When you 
surface floors and furniture with Old English Wax 
you adorn your home with a charm and beauty that 
lasts . .. A slight retouching of the busier spots 





| iu 4Q minutes 


2) \ De 





every two or three weeks keeps this gleaming finish 
in perfect condition. 

And you'll discover to your delight that house- 
cleaning is easier. For dirt and dust slide over a 
floor waxed with Old English Wax. There’s no 
sticky, dirt-catching grease. 

Let Old English Wax bring new beauty to your 


home. Put it on all floors whether varnished, 
shellaced or painted; put it on furniture. Demand 
Old English Wax — for it contains a higher per- 
centage of the finest imported Carnauba Wax which 
insures satisfactory results. 

Remember! Thirty minutes with a small can of 
Old English Wax will double the beauty of any 
room in your house. Try it! 

You can get Old English Wax at any hardware, 
paint, drug, grocery or department store. Made by 
The A. S. Boyle Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Old English Wax 


PASTE OR LIQUID POLISH 










Zino-pads 













Won’t Mar New Wall Paper 


To display pictures, use 
Moore Push-Pins 


OR 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
10.. Packets. All Dealers 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 

in 1 minute by these thin, 

soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores. 


Dr Scholls 








one on— 
the pain is gone! 





Tell Your Friends 


About SUNSET 
The Western Magazine of Good Ideas 




















You cannot be well-dressed if your shoes are pasighty. 
The Fi:cher Protector instantly HIDES and RELIEVES 


bunions and large joints. Wear in any s! your regu- 

lar, size—outside or under stocking. Sold for over 20 years 
dealers, druggists, and department stores. 

Free Trial Offer: Money back if not instantly re- 

Heved. Write, giving shoe size and for which foot. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 383 Dept. 92, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Old Envelopes, Stamps used before 
1880. Envelopes with Western post- 
marks especially desired. pron 


prices paid. Information postpai 
R. RICE, 2652 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Illinois 
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Stir i 
enough Flour 


stiff dough 
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cAn Announcement 


HE special contests deal- 

ing with western-grown 
fruits and vegetables will be 
suspended for the space of a 
few months. The regular 
Kitchen Cabinet department 
will, ef course, be continued, 
and all western readers are 
invited to contribute their 
favorite recipes. Please see 
invitation on opposite page. 










































The Kitchen 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Nut Cracks 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

1 cupful of molasses 

1 teaspoonful of ginger 
Flour to make stiff dough 

Cream the shortening and sugar together, and add the sour milk in 

which the soda has been dissolved. Add the other ingredients, stirring in 
enough flour to keep the dough from adhering to the bowl, or to the fingers 
in handling. Toss on a floured board. Tear off pieces the size of a hickory 
nut, roll into balls, place on greased pans, and bake in a moderate oven 
(375 to 400 degrees). While hot, press together, in pairs, the flat sides 
adjoining; roll in maple-flavored icing and then in chopped walnut meats. 
These are splendid for tea—Mrs. C. W., Eugene, Oregon. 


¥ cupful of shortening 
¥4 cupful of brown sugar 
iF, cupful of sour milk 


Cabbage au Gratin 
Dash of pepper 
1 cupful of milk 
4 tablespoonfuls of chopped or 
grated cheese 
2 hard-cooked eggs, chopped 
Wash, chop, and soak the cabbage in cold water for 15 minutes, then 
put into boiling water and cook slowly, uncovered, for 5 minutes. Drain. 
While this is boiling, make a cream sauce of the butter, flour, milk, and 
seasonings called for. When smooth, add the cheese, then take from the 
fire and add the chopped eggs. Put a layer of this sauce into a baking-dish, 
then a layer of cabbage, and repeat, having the top layer of sauce. 
Cover with buttered bread crumbs and bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) 
for 20 minutes.—Mrs. F. W. J., Nevada City, California. 


1 small head of cabbage 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 tablespoonful of flour 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


Fruit Cocktail 


Syrup from figs and apricots 
Lemon juice 


Preserved figs 
Canned apricots 
Orange sections 
Arrange equal quantities of diced apricots and orange sections in 
cocktail glasses. Dice the preserved figs over the top, allowing one fig 
for each cocktail. Mix equal quantities of the fig and apricot syrup with 
lemon juice to taste and pour over the fruit. Serve ice cold—Mrs. J. B. 
P., El Paso, Texas. 


Arroz con Pollo 
Like so many Spanish dishes, this is a whole meal in itself. A green 

salad, salt wafers and coffee complete it nicely. 

1 cupful of Spanish peas, or 1 teaspoonful of salt 

garbanzos \% teaspoonful of pepper 

114 cupfuls of tomatoes 14 pound of sausages 

3 pimentos, chopped 1 good-sized frying chicken 

1 chopped onion 4 cupfuls of boiled rice 

1 bay leaf 1 dozen clams and their liquor 

2 cloves Stuffed olives and pimentos 

Wash and soak overnight the peas (these are commonly known as chick- 

peas). In the morning boil them until tender, then drain and add the 
tomatoes, pimentos, onion, bay leaf, cloves, salt and pepper. Cut the 
sausages into half-inch slices (use the Spanish sausage if possible; if not, 
the half-smokes or any sausage of similar type will do) and add to the 
tomato mixture. Simmer for an hour. Meantime disjoint the chicken, 
salt well, roll in flour, and brown nicely in hot oil. When browned, add to 
the tomato mixture, together with the boiled rice, and simmer for an hour. 
About 15 minutes before serving time, add the clams, cut into pieces, and 
cook 10 to 15 minutes longer. Add more seasoning if necessary, and serve 
on a large, deep platter, garnished with stuffed olives and pimentos. 
Serves 10 to 12, depending upon appetites.—Mrs. W. O., Salem, Oregon. 
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The prize-winning recipes of the ‘‘ Old-West” 
pioneer origin recipe contest, announced in March, 


will be found on page 38 of this issue of the magazine 


Date and Nut Cake 


1 cupful of walnut meats Y4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of stoned dates eggs 

1 cupful of flour 2 tablespoonfuls of milk 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Chop the walnuts and dates together, adding flour from the cup in 
sufficient quantity to keep the pieces of fruit well separated. Sift the re- 
maining flour with the baking powder and salt. Beat the eggs very light, 
add the milk and vanilla, then add the nuts and dates and the dry in- 
gredients. Mix, and pour into a 12-inch round or square pan. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) about half an hour. When cool, serve with 
whipped cream.—A. P., Genoa, Nevada. 


Noodles and Tuna Fish en Casserole 


¥4 package of noodles 2 cupfuls of medium white sauce 
1 small can of tuna fish 1 cupful of grated cheese 
1 pimento 


Boil the noodles until tender in salted water, then drain. Add to 
the white sauce, together with part of the cheese. Flake the tuna and chop 
the pimento and add these also to the noodle mixture. Put into an oiled 
baking-dish, cover with the remainder of the cheese, sprinkle with bread 
or cracker crumbs, and bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for 30 min- 
utes. Variety and interesting flavor are given by adding either canned or 
dried mushrooms (the latter to be soaked 30 minutes in hot water before 
using), or chopped ripe olives, or parsley, cut fine-—Mrs. W. F. S., Kenne- 
wick, Washington. 


Quick Banana Pie 


2 ripe bananas, put through potato ¥ cupful of walnut meats, chopped 
ricer coarse 

1 cupful of sugar Pinch of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 2 egg whites, beaten stiff 


Mix in order given, folding in the beaten egg whites last. Have ready a 
pie crust baked at 500 degrees for 12 minutes. Pour in the banana mixture 
and bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for 20 minutes.—Mrs. B. B.., 
Portland, Oregon. 





Italian Vermicelli 

1 pound of vermicelli 1 teaspoonful of chili sauce 

2 tablespoonfuls of shortening 1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 medium-sized onion, chopped Y4 teaspoonful of pepper 

1 small can of mushroom sauce 
Put vermicelli into rapidly boiling salted water. Boil until tender. 

Heat the shortening in a heavy frying-pan and in it fry the chopped onion 
to a golden brown. Into this mixture stir the chili sauce, salt, pepper, and 
mushroom sauce, and simmer for 10 minutes. Pour the vermicelli, which 
has been drained, into this sauce and mix. Put frying-pan and all into a 
moderate oven (375 degrees) and bake for 20 minutes.—Mrs. F. B., 
Oakland, California. 





Carrots and Parsnips Escalloped 


114 cupfuls of diced carrots Dry bread crumbs 
1% cupfuls of diced parsnips Grated cheese 


1 large can of evaporated milk 

Boil the carrots and parsnips separately in salted water to cover. When 
tender, drain off all water and arrange half of the vegetables in an oiled 
baking-dish. Sprinkle liberally with dry bread crumbs and grated cheese, 
then put in the remaining vegetables and cover with more crumbs and 
grated cheese. Over all pour evaporated milk or thin cream almost to 
cover the mixture. Bake in a moderately hot oven (375 degrees) about 
half an hour, or until nicely browned on top. This is truly delicious, and 
as good for children as for grown-ups.—M. E. C., Waterloo, Oregon. 
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Nerve with tea 
or Frozen 
desserts ~ 




















-An Invitation 


ILL you share your 
favorite best recipes of 
all kinds with the other 
readers of Sunset, through 


the Kitchen Cabinet? 


recipe exchange is a regular 


department, and $1 is 


for every recipe published. 
Address the Kitchen Cabinet, 


Sunset Magazine, 1045 


some Street, San Francisco. 


This 
paid 


San- 











RiurtA Taylor 


STaV 
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HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 


Do your white clothes 
turn GRAY 


when you wash them? 


Do you scrub and scrub and still 
find that your white clothes, when 
dry, are not snow-white? The ex- 
planation lies not in the way you 
wash, probably not in the soap, but 
in hard water—water full of harsh 
alkalis that combine with dirt to 
make a gray scum virtually im- 
possible to wash or rinse away. 

But fill your tub with dirty 
clothes. Add two or more table- 
spoonfuls of Melo—instantly the 
hardest water becomes soft. Quick, 
rich suds pile up, and /ast. Rinsing 
is swift and thorough. The skin of 
tender hands is spared. 

Try a can of Melo tomorrow. It 
simplifies every washing, bathing 
and cleaning operation. At your 
grocer’s—10c (slightly higher in far 
western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also 
makers of Sant-Flush.) 


MELO 


WATER SOFTENED 

WITH MEVOIS A 

REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS 

















MAPLEINE 


Mocha Frosting 
Try this on 


your next cakes 


SIFT one cup of sugar, then cream 
with three tablespoonfuls of butter 
and two teaspoonfuls of cocoa. 
Add half-teaspoonful of Mapleine 
and two tablespoonfuls of strong 
coffee, the latter gradually until 
the proper consistency for spread- 
ing is reached. 


THis is only one of the many 
distinctive ways to use Mapleine 
given in our new “MAPLEINE 
COOKERY.” Over 200 recipes. Free 
on request. Small folder with every 
bottle, Crescent Mfg. Co.. Dept.63, 
Seattle, U.S. A. 


MAPLEINE 


Flavoring - Syrup Maker - Meat Savor 








| 
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Contributed by 


FEW days ago I had finished 

frying steak and was ready to 

make gravy, when I found there 

was no flour. Luckily I had a good 
supply of whole wheat flour, so I tried 
it. I was delighted with the results. 
The gravy browned much more easily, 
and the flavor was delicious. Now I 
use no other flour for making brown 
gravy to accompany meats.—Mrs. B. 
A. K., Huntington Park, California. 

+t & & 

After removing 
French fried pota- 
toes from the deep 
fat, drop them into 
a brown paper bag. 
Salt the potatoes 
and shake them 
about in the bag. 
The bag will ab- 
sorb all the surplus 
grease, the potatoes 
will be evenly salt- 
ed, and they may 
be kept warm in 
the oven until all 
are fried and all 
ready to serve.— 
| Miss G. A. C., Pasadena, California. 
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| On my kitchen shelf there is a 
| square piece of glass, bound with 
tape. It is one of my greatest con- 
veniences. When I am using a cook 
book, I merely put the glass over the 
pages on which the recipes are 
printed. This glass serves two pur- 
poses: It keeps the book open flat, 
and also keeps it clean from spatters 
and splashes.—Mrs. H. A. C., Holly- 
wood, California. 


+ k + 

A kitchen calendar with large, 
clearly defined spaces for the dates is 
my efficient and reliable social secre- 
tary. Social engagements, appoint- 
ments with doctors and dentists, re- 
minders to send birthday cards and 
gifts, are jotted down from time to 
time, until it has become second na- 
ture for me to refer to the calendar 
each morning to see what my engage- 
ments are for the day. Whenever a 
member of the family or a friend ex- 
presses a wish for a certain thing, it is 
carefully recorded and when Novem- 
| ber turns up, my Christmas gift list is 
| readily completed from these various 
| jottings put down during the year.— 
| Mrs. E. G. H., Seattle, Washington. 
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Sunset Readers 






The other day when I was jus jj 
about to discard a pair of old curtains, ¢h 
a good idea came to me. Instead of 7 


throwing them away, I made a scrap 
bag out of them. I put all the little! 
scraps of material in the bag, and now 
when I am mending a dress, I can see” 
at a glance through the bag just what’ 
piece I want and where it is without — 
having to pull everything out.—Mrs, 





M. C. L., Portland, Oregon. b 
+ k & li 

I prepared anin-| 

teresting appetizer 

the other evening! ¢ 

fordinner, by break... 

ing up two or three’ ¢] 


after dinner mints\_ 
into the grapefruit.’ 
The flavor adds 
zest.—Mrs. J. W.@ 
L., San Francisco, ~ 
California. : 





tk Fk + 

Small scrubby 
pears aren’t good 
for many uses, but” 
this one 1s the best I 
have discovered. | 
Cut them up and cook them with a 
little vinegar and spices to enhance 
the flavor. Cinnamon, cloves, or gin- 
ger will bring out new flavors.—Miss 
D. E. M., Santa Monica, California 








t - & 

Why so many odd-sized and dilapi- © 
dated cookbooks cluttering up the 
kitchen drawers and shelves? And of |~ 
course the pages you use the most are 
worn. Get a set of loose-leaf binder | 
rings and put the limp-backed books 
on them. Cut heavy wrapping paper | 
to correct size and paste small-sized 
booklets on these. Fortify the eyelet o 
holes with gummed reinforcements. 
Index the collection briefly and num- 
ber the pages. If a book has only one [( 
recipe you ever use, cut that page out | 
and include it with the above, then 
stow the unwanted books away.— 


Mrs. J. N. W., Pasadena, California. 
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I buy bright-colored cotton thread 
and keep it in the machine drawers 
to use for basting. It is easy to follow © 
the brilliant line when stitching on the 
machine, and my small daughter can 
pull out the bastings and be sure that 
she has them all. How proud she 7 
feels to think she “‘is helping mother.” 
—Mrs. F. B., Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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A Word 


» About Camp Fires 


| ERE are two ways of building 
a camp fire—the right way and 


wrong way. Too great care can- 


* not be exercised in choosing the exact 
’ safe spot for the camp fire. Consider 


the overhead foliage of surrounding 


' trees. Are the sparks from your fire 
| likely to drift upward and lodge. in 


the resinous branches of neighboring 
trees? If you are in a pine forest, the 
hazard is particularly dangerous. How 
about the near proximity of water in 
case you come to grief with scattering 
sparks? How about the wind? That 
may seem a small item, but it’s a 
mighty big one when forest fires are 
considered. Which way is the wind 
blowing and how is it blowing? Is it 
likely to become stronger? Sparks 
have an exasperating way of dancing 
off with the wind, and that’s where 
trouble begins. The best place to 
build your camp fire always is along 
the sanded banks of some stream. 
Choose to build your fire only in a 
wide clearing, as far removed from 
trees and underbrush as_ possible. 
Scrape away every bit of inflammable 
material from a spot at least 5 feet 
in diameter. Scrape away the dead 
leaves, the pine needles, the limp sod, 
everything, until you get right down 
to solid earth. Then dig a hole in the 
center of this cleared space, and in it 
build your camp fire. Keep it small. 
At no time pile on rubbish and leaves. 
A small flame will cook as good a sup- 
per as a large one. Never build your 
fire against a tree or a dead log. Do 
you realize how long the under side 
of a burning log will smoulder? Long 
after you have gone your way, any 
errant wind may come along and 
obligingly complete the havoc you 
have started. Keep away from dry 
grass and brush, and never for even a 
few minutes leave your camp fire, 
once started, to its own devices. 
Resolve now to be more careful 
always with fire. A sensible degree of 
care and caution will mean the saving 
of millions to your state, and the re- 
ward will be greater beauty in 
America’s vacation-land for you to 
enjoy in the summers that follow. 


—Cristel Hastings, Mill Valley, Calif. 













| 
to dip the knife in hot water 
when cutting cake with icing. 
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Tune in the “talking” cereal 
S 


tomorrow at breakfast! 


Cumpsen over the land have learned to listen for the crackle 
of Kellogg’s Rice Krispies at breakfast. A delicious cereal, so 
crisp it snaps and pops out loud! 

And how good for everybody! Nourishing rice. Easy to digest. 
A splendid way to get children to take plenty of milk. 

You couldn’t serve a more tempting cereal for all the family. 
Toasted rice bubbles, and milk or cream. Extra delicious with 
fruits, or sweetened with golden honey. Good for breakfast, 
lunch—ideal for the children’s supper. 

Try the recipes on every package. Rice Krispies macaroons, 
candies. Buttered Rice Krispies. 
Sprinkle into soups. Use for sun- 
daes. Eat them right out of the 


carton. Order a_ red-and-green 























package from your grocer. 
Served by hotels, restaurants, 

cafeterias, on dining-cars. Always 

so crisp they crackle in cream! 





Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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When the weather man says 
“rain,” ask your grocer for 
Morton’s Iodized Salt. Made 
with cube-shaped crystals, 
which tumble off one another 
instead of sticking together 
like the flake crystals of ordi- 
nary salts, it pours just as 
freely in damp weather as in 
dry. And, what’s even more 
important, it protects children 
from simple goiter. Try it! 


WHEN IT RAINS 


IODIZED 
OR PLAIN 
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Easier Entertaining 
By 
Stella E. Fulton 


HERE are many occasions 

when a single hot dish, pre- 

pared for the most part hours 
before it is to be served, will solve the 
problem of what to serve when enter- 
taining. Such a dish, made ready 
early in the morning and placed in the 
hot oven a short time before the 
guests are to eat, leaves the hostess 
free to spend her time with her guests 
even though she has no helper, and at 
serving-time makes the preparing of 
plates very simple and easy. I usually 
pass individual trays or arrange card 
tables on which I set each prepared 
plate. Each plate is arranged in the 
kitchen with a portion of salad on a 
lettuce leaf, a buttered roll, and some- 
times pickles, olives, or jelly. Just 
before the plates are carried in, I add 
a serving of the single hot dish. If I 
wish to serve a little more elaborate 
meal, I precede this with a fruit cock- 
tail. Either way, I finish with a des- 
sert served as a separate course, 
something that also can be prepared 
long beforehand. These recipes have 
been passed on to me by friends who 
have a reputation of doing original 
things and may be of interest to other 
women also. 


Macaroni Mousse With Mushroom Sauce 


Cook in boiling, salted water until 
tender, 1 cupful of elbow macaroni, 
measured before cooking. Drain, and 
add 1 cupful of soft bread crumbs over 
which has been poured 1 cupful of hot 
evaporated milk. Add: 

Yolks of 3 eggs bs 

1 cupful of grated cheese 

¥ cupful of green pepper, chopped 
1 teaspoonful of onion juice 

¥ teaspoonful of salt 

Y4 cupful of melted butter 

After adding the above ingredients 
in the order given, fold in the whites 
of 3 eggs, beaten stiff. Bake slowly 
(at 325 degrees) for 45 minutes, hav- 
ing the baking-dish set in a pan of 
hot water. This mousse may be 
baked in an angel cake-pan or in a 
ring mold and turned out on a chop 
plate for serving. Pour over all a 
mushroom sauce made as follows: 


Mushroom Sauce 


Fry in 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, 2 
tablespoonfuls of onions, sliced, half 
a green pepper, and a few celery 
leaves, until the butter is brown and 
the onion soft. Remove the vege- 
tables, add 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, 
allow to cook one minute, then add 
the juice from one can of mushrooms 


and sufficient milk to make 2 cupfuls 
of liquid. Add 2 bouillon cubes, cook 
and stir until these are dissolved, and 
then add the mushrooms, cut in small 


pieces. This is ready to serve when it | 


again comes to the boiling point. This 
sauce may be made several hours be- 
fore it is needed and kept hot in a 
double boiler. 


Shrimp Scallop 
Shrimp Scallop is another dish 


which is nice to serve in this way, and | 


always gives rise to much curiosity 
among the guests as to the exact na- 
ture of its ingredients. Cook a pack- 
age of elbow macaroni in boiling 
water until tender, and drain. Break 
into pieces a can of shrimps, add half 
a pound of snappy cheese, cut in very 
small pieces, and a green pepper, 
minced. Combine all the ingredients, 
cover with a cream sauce—about 2 
cupfuls will be required. Bake 45 
minutes in a moderate oven (350 
degrees). 


Spanish Chicken 

Wash and cook in boiling salted 
water, 1 cupful of rice. Dice the meat 
from a five-pound chicken that has 
been seasoned and cooked. Have 
ready the following ingredients: 

1 small can of sweet peppers 
1 small can of mushrooms 

1 cupful of blanched almonds 
2 cupfuls of thick white sauce 
1 cupful of evaporated milk 

Have ready a greased baking-dish 
or casserole. In the bottom place a 
layer of rice, seasoned and moistened 
with broth from the chicken, then the 
chicken, mushrooms, almonds, and 
peppers. Alternate these layers until 
the dish is full, having rice on top, 
the evaporated milk being used to 
thin the white sauce. Cover with but- 
tered crumbs and a dash of paprika. 
This should be put into a hot oven 
(400 degrees) half an hour before serv- 
ing. Serves 16 persons. 

Another dish which I would like 
to suggest is far simpler than those 
mentioned before, but on this account 
is more suitable for large crowds such 
as church societies or for the gang of 
hungry youngsters that belong to the 
girls’ club, or for your children’s 
friends when they stay to supper. 


Cheese Potatoes 
I will give a small rule (serving 6) 
that can be multiplied for large num- 
bers. Put through the coarse knife 
of the food chopper 4 large potatoes, 
¥ cupful of cheese, and 1 small onion. 
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| This will serve 10 persons. 
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Cover with sufficient milk so that it 
can be seen through the top of the 
potatoes, and bake an hour and a half 
or until the potatoes are done. Sour 
pickles and a green salad are good to 
serve with this dish. 


Rice and Tuna Fish Loaf | 


3 cupfuls of boiling water 

5 beef bouillon cubes 

2 tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine 

14 cupful of cold water 

A 1-pound can of tuna fish 

¥4 cupful of chopped celer 

1% cupfuls of boiled rice Cualted) 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water 

for 5 minutes, and add the boiling 
water and bouillon cubes. Stir until 
thoroughly dissolved, then set aside 
to cool. Flake the tuna fish and add 
to the rice, celery, and onion. When 
the first mixture has begun to set, add 
the tuna fish and rice mixture. Pour 
into individual molds or into a square 
pan to harden. 


For salads to serve when entertain- 
ing, | choose those which can largely 
be prepared beforehand. Those with 
gelatine used in the making can be 
made ready for serving the day before. 
One of the best is prepared as follows: 


Pineapple Salad 


Make a pint of lemon jelly. To this 
add 2 cupfuls of diced canned pine- 
apple, 1 cupful of diced cucumbers, 
and % cupful of shredded almonds. 
Pour into twelve small individual 
molds and serve turned out on lettuce 
leaves, with mayonnaise dressing. 


A few desserts which can be pre- 
pared long before serving-time com- 
plete my easy-to-prepare menus. One 
of the most popular is 


Almond Torte 
4 cupful of sugar 
¥4 cupful of shortening 
5 ‘alles oonfuls of milk 
1 cupful of flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
4 egg yolks 

Spread this batter on 2 oiled layer 
cake-pans, and over it spread a mer- 
ingue made as follows: 

Beat the whites of 4 eggs stiff, and 
fold in 1 cupful of sugar and 1 tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Place 2/3 cupful 
of blanched and shredded almonds on 
top. Bake in a slow oven (325 de- 
grees) for 20 minutes. Serve with 
whipped cream between the layers. 


to plant three or 
four onions in a 
flower pot and set it in the kitchen 
window. When seasoning soups or 
salads, cut off the green shoots. The 
flavor is delicious, and the onions 
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will grow for the entire season. 


The 
Sensible 


Answer 














—s After- 
School 


& F mptiness 







Free—Write for “Sweet Sixteen” | 
Recipe Packet No. 2, D. Ghirar- 
delli Co., 910 North Point Street, 


San Francisco, California 


Give growing children a cup of hot, nourishing 
chocolate when they clamor for something to 


eat after school! 


It’s no trouble at all when you use Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate—for all you need to do is to 
add a heaping tablespoonful of Ghirardelli’s 
for each cupful, directly to the milk—stir briefly 
but thoroughly—bring just to a boil, and serve, 


either plain or with a marshmallow in the cup. 


There is no more sensible answer to after- 
school emptiness! And it’s so easy when you use 
Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate, for it has all 
of cocoa’s convenience of form, and all of choco- 


late’s fine, full flavor. 


GHIRARDELLIS 


CHOCOLATE 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 


289 























































Be Your oun 
Interior Decorator 


You can easily make the most attractive 
pillows, slip covers and curtains with that 
much desired tailored finish if you will use 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 
Interesting, practical suggestions for 
making these articles and many others 
as well are given in our 

New Sewing Book 

We will send you a copy 

of the new Spring issue 

and a three yard sample 
of tape for 10c. Send for 
your copy today. 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 


Dept. 890 Orange, N. J. 




































MOTORING MAKE 
YOUR EYES SMART? 





If so, apply a few drops of 
harmless Murine when you get 
home. It instantly ends irri- 
tation; banishes the tired, 
heavy feeling, and clears up 
the ugly bloodshot condition 
that so often follows motoring. 


URINE, 


OR Your 


CANDIES, SOMA MADE ry tie 


almost no cash. We teach successfully (by mail) how to make 


and sell. Write for illustrated Free Book. CAPITOL CANDY 
SCHOOL, Dept. B-1814, Washington, D. C. 
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How One Young 
Mother Manages 


By Jean Ashcroft, 


LMOST everyone is susceptible 

to the power of lovely fra- 

grances, whether they are con- 
nected with persons, places, or flow- 
ers. We all know how quickly an 
odor can revive a long-buried memory 
—how the scent of petunias on a sum- 
mer evening may carry us_ back 
instantly to a garden or a person we 
have known years ago. 

I know a lovely lady whose little 
grandson calls her “Sweetie,” be- 
cause she always smells so sweet! 
She never uses strong perfumes, of 
course, but when he snuggles close 
to her he is conscious of what fra- 
grant dusting powders and _ toilet 
waters can do to make an attractive 
grandmother more attractive. 

Recently a most interesting letter 
came to me from Mrs. M. G. W., of 
Berkeley, California. It contained 
so much food for thought and action 
that I am quoting it. Here are Mrs. 


W’s own words: 


OLUMES have been written on 

the subject of “holding” hus- 
bands. We have been given many 
suggestions on the subject, and 
worthy, too, are these tips. But one 
problem to which many young moth- 
ers are not giving enough serious 
thought is that of “holding” their 
children. I am thinking of those 
early morning hours when we run 
from mop handle to dish-pan and 
from baby’s washing to cooking 
lunch, and a thousand and one other 
things. They are the hours when we 
are likely to look ill-cared-for. 

How well I know the difficulty, for 
I have three small children under five, 
no maid, very little help, and an ex- 
tremely limited income. I had seen 
so much of this sort of thing with 
mothers, that when my first little 
son arrived in the world, I solemnly 
made a resolution to try always to 
keep dainty and sweet for my child. 
I have striven under odds to keep it. 

My little boy put his arms around 
my neck the other morning, kissed 
my cheek, and said, “Oh mother, 
you always smell so good.” 

Such a compliment from his dad 
certainly could not have brought 
more pleasure to me. 

I love to touch an exquisite per- 
fume to my hair or brows and then 
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Good Looks Editor 


put my face close to my baby boy. 
I hear him give a deep sigh, and often 
he nestles closer to mother. 
to make it a beautiful memory—a 
fragrant, sweet-smelling mother. 
Of course, as everybody realizes, 
cleanliness comes first: a bath at 
night after the children have gone to 
bed, and clean, simple clothes in the 
morning. A fresh, clean dress every 
day—not a soiled left-over—and 
early morning at that. One can get 
them so reasonably. I prefer the 
house dress to the smock. Such 
“party dresses,” as my little girl 
calls them, are like a flower garden. 
Stockings—certainly not silk ones 
with such a tiny clothes budget 
unless they are picked up at a rare | 
bargain, possibly because of un- 
fashionable color—but clean stock- 


ings devoid of runs and holes. Cotton, 


if no better can be had, but not | 
ragged chiffon ones. A pair of shoes | 
—my one extravagance—bought for 
the house, and suitable for the long 
hours one spends on her feet. These 
shoes are polished every morning. | 
A face that has been cold creamed, | 
washed, rouged lightly and powdered © 
(if you do that), clean hair brushed | 
—and to top it all lovely perfume, } 
sachet, or toilet water: the result is 
a fragrant, dainty mother for the © 
children to nestle close to. 
“But,” you say, “surely one can | 
not keep her house spick and span, 
children immaculate, and do all 
those other things as well.” I say, 
“Do just as well as you can by these 
things after you have done the best 7 
by yourself.” ie 


Sse 


F course it is fine to do more than © 

this—to dress again in the after- 
noon, and all those lovely additional 
things. But a very busy mother who 
has dressed this way for the morning 
is ready for the whole day. 

We hear often of mothers dressing | 
for husbands, friends, and even for | 
chance callers, but it seems to me 
that the children should be considered 
seriously in this respect. 

Unconsciously our children are in- [ 
fluenced. And who would not give © 
almost anything, even a few minutes | 
of precious time, just to hear her little 7 
boy say, “Oh, mother, I just love to 
be near you. You smell so good.” 
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You Tell One! 


HIS may sound like a fish story, 

| though it is aboutgolf, but never- 

theless itis true. My husband 

had the golf craze. Every morning it 

would be the same thing. He would 

arise about five or five-thirty, go with 

Judge Thomas, Harry Lang, or some 

other golf bug, as I call them, to the 

golf links to shoot a birdie, as they 
called it. 

The one and only thing I liked 
about it was that if he played golf in 
the morning, I could sleep as late as I 
wished, but if he didn’t, I had to get 
up about seven and get his breakfast. 

If | asked some of my women 
friends in for the evening to play 
bridge, my husband would yawn and 
rush to bed so he could play golf in 
the morning. If I asked some of his 
friends in for the evening to play 
bridge, it was just like this: right in 
the middle of a double or re-double, 
one would pipe up with some golf 
story of how he shot the water hole 
or this mental hazard or this birdie, 
or about those women who held them 
up in this or that game. 

I can’t explain how unhappy I was. 
The card games were always ruined, 
and for myself, I never got a word in 
edgeways. The climax came just be- 
fore Christmas when some friends 
were over and the usual thing happen- 
ed. That night I cried myself to sleep. 
I guess my husband felt ashamed 
and a little sorry for me, so he 
tried to fix matters by telling me he 
had a wonderful Christmas present 
ordered for me. For a few days I was 
in terrible suspense. Finally, Christ- 
mas Eve, what should Santa Claus 
bring but a beautiful golf outfit! 
Steel shaft clubs, blue leather bag and 
a dozen golf balls. I was so disap- 
pointed I laughed and then I cried. 
I laughed because I did not want to 
hurt my husband’s feelings, and I 
cried because I felt that it was dread- 
ful to spend so much money foolishly, 
because I truly never expected to use 
them. 

Christmas morning my husband 
awakened me at five o’clock and an- 
nounced that he and I were going out 
with another couple to play golf. It 
was all arranged. About half asleep 
I said, “Oh, no! I have to cook Christ- 

mas dinner.” He answered, “No, you 
don’t! I have hired a cook to fix the 
entire dinner.” After playing eight- 
een holes of golf, you can imagine 
how good that dinner tasted. That 
was just the beginning of the happy 
days that followed. 
If this story is printed, perhaps I 
will tell you about the time I shot a 
hole in one!—Mrs. M. J. Leaney. 
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THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
IS HIS ONLY “GYM” 
.. . VET HE AG 


HE only game he knows is the market. 

His daily exercise is a stiff work-out on 
the floor of the Exchange. His muscles are 
strangers to “gym” routine and he wouldn't 
know the difference between a “back-hand” 
and a “birdie.” 

Yet this fast-stepping floor trader has 
been futilely fighting an annoying case of 
“Athlete’s Foot” for six months and—4e 
doesn’t even know what it is! 

An unpleasant, soft moistness with itching 
between the toes of his left foot worries 
him and bothers him more than a ten-point 
drop in one of his favorite stocks. 

And the thing that bullies this man in the 
game of bulls-and-bears is a tiny ringworm 
germ called tinea trichophyton—hardly notice- 
able at first, but stealthy, persistent and terribly 
annoying later on. 


* Many a gone for the Same Disease— 
So Easily Tracked into the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways,* but it is now generally agreed 
that the germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 
them all. It lurks where you would least 
expect it—in the very places where people go 
for health and recreation and cleanliness. In 





* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though ‘‘Athlete’s Foot’’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton— its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
toAbsorbine Jr., consult your physician without delay. 


Absorbine ja 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 
SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 
ACHES, BURNS, 
CUTS, SPRAINS 


BRUISES, 


ABRASIONS, 
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"ATHLETE’S Foot” 


spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors—on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers—in 
gymnasiums—around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses—even on hotel bath-mats. 

And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. It is 
so easily overlooked at first that it has stolen 
up on the entire nation until now the United 
States Public Health Service finds "‘It is prob- 
able that at least one-half of all adults suffer 
from it at some time.’’ And authorities say that 
half the boys in high school are affected. 
There can be no doubt that the tiny germ, 
tinea trichophyton, has made itself a nuisance 
in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 


Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved, 
by bacteria counts and by photomicrographs, 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it &//s the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of ‘“‘Athlete’s Foot.” 
Don’t be fooled by mild symptoms. Don’t let the 
disease become entrenched, for it is persistent. 
The person who is seriously afflicted with it 
today, may have had these same mild symp- 
toms like yours a short time ago. 

Watch out for redness, particularly be- 
tween the smaller toes, with itching—or a 
moist, thick skin condition — or, again, a 
dryness with scales. 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write 


W. F YOUNG, INC., 
443 Lyman Street Springfield, Mass 








URAL ruts are dangerous 

things, but city cramps are 

worse. If you happen to be in 

the former or suffering from 
the latter, take heart. A cure has been 
found for both and that simple cure is 
Travel. Therefore, with summer com- 
ing and vacations ahead, we prescribe 
for each of our readers one good dose 
of this tonic, to be taken when and 
however possible. 

It is always easy to prescribe and 
we have just realized that Travel 
Advisers are inclined to talk of vaca- 
tions in terms of weeks or months. 
This leaves the one-week-vacationist 
sitting back with a frantic expres- 
sion, wondering what on earth can 
be done in seven short days. He 
usually wonders for several weeks; 
makes a feeble investigation; finally 
in disgust, declares a week too short 
a time anyway and stays at home to 
paint the garden fence and do all the 
odd jobs that have been clamoring 
for attention since last summer. 

On the other hand there are those 
enthusiastic “one-weekers”’ who slave 








for two months, making plans and 
getting things in order; set out at 
dawn on the first morning of vacation 
to pursue an itinerary which should 
easily take a month; never stop until 
midnight of the last day; and limp 


home at last, hollow-eyed, travel 
worn, victims of their seven days’ 
wonder. The real wonder is their 
survival. 

But seriously now, what can one 
do with seven short days or even ten? 
Well, here are three possible sug- 
gestions prompted by letters we 
have received. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

My friend and I have our vacation the 
last of August-—the first one we have had 
since coming to California. Naturally we 
have seen very little of the country except 
local points of interest, so are anxious to 
know what can be done in a week with an 
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SUNSET 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


If you are going East, West, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., 


automobile. We wish to avoid the heat as 
much as possible and not spend all the time 
driving, for we hope to make our vacation 
a rest as well as an adventure.—T. G. E. and 
A. M., Los Angeles, California. 

If we had that week and that auto- 
mobile, Highway number 101 would 
find us, one morning, rolling leisurely 
along upon its smooth surface on our 
way up the coast to Big Basin, famous 
for its redwoods and more properly 


called California Redwood Park. 


pit 


Since Santa Barbara lies on the 








main highway, we would allow our-~ 


selves three hours there, to see the 
Mission, the beautiful residential dis- 
tricts and the shops; going on to 
Atascadero with its charming Inn, 
for the night. Arising early the 
second day we would go on toward 
Big Basin via Salinas, Castroville, 
Watsonville, and Santa Cruz. From 
Santa Cruz we would have only a 
short run on splendid roads into the 
mountains by way of Boulder Creek 
to the Park. 

Such peace to a weary body and 
lagging spirit! Majestic redwoods 
towering above us, carpeted forest 
floors beneath our feet. Inhaling the 
pungent air our twelve months ac- 
cumulated aches would be spirited 
away. 

We would stop at the Inn or take 
a little cabin of our own, or if we had 
brought equipment, would camp in 
the open in one of the places provided 
for campers. It would even be pos- 
sible to rent mattresses, bedding, and 
tents; and supplies could be pur- 
chased at the community store. We 
would probably take advantage of 
the swimming, boating, fishing, ten- 
nis, dancing and hiking, or else we 
would be delightfully lazy. At night 
we would attend the impromptu pro- 
grams put on by the campers, for 
they are rare treats. 

Two days in this glorious place, 
then homeward bound. This time, 
still having three days, we would plan 
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to spend one of them in the Mon. 


terey peninsula. At Salinas, we 
would turn off to Monterey, explore | 
the peninsula by way of the Seven. 
teen Mile Drive, which leads through ~ 
the Del Monte forest and along the| 
Cypress covered cliffs. We would be 
sure to wander through the historic 
town of Monterey, see the famous old 


adobes in the vicinity, and spend the 


night in Carmel, that picturesque 
artist colony. Next day we would go 
on to Santa Barbara, there to spend 
the night, reaching home the next 
day at an early hour with time to 
get ourselves in order for the next 
week’s job. 
+ & fb 

All of us haven’t two boys to use 
as an excuse for a trip through Zion 
National Park and the Grand Can- | 
yon, but are excuses necessary for } 
treating ourselves to the beauty so 
thoughtfully provided by Nature for 
our consumption? Anyway, we wish | 
we were these boys. is 


Sunset Travel Editor: : 
We are thinking of taking our two boys | 
to Zion National Park and the Grand 
Canyon this summer. Can you give us an | 
idea of what the country is like and if it is 
possible to make the trip by train and stage | 
in ten days, which is our vacation time this | 
year? Are there any conducted tours or 
will we have to make our own arrangements? ~ 
What sort of clothes should we take? Thank ~ 
you so much for any information you can 
give us.—B. L. L., Boise, Idaho. | 


As you know, Zion National Park 
is in Utah, 275 miles south of Salt 
Lake City. It would take you practi- 
cally twenty hours by train from 
Boise to reach Cedar City, where the 
motor coach tour starts. There are 


ASPIRE AEP 


(os eat : 





several tours offered, but you would | 
have time for the all-inclusive one, | 
which takes five days and includ 5 
Zion National Park, Kaibab Forest, 
North Rim, Grand Canyon National | 





Park, Bryce Canyon and Cedar § 









Breaks. There are also one, two, and 
three-day trips covering only a part 
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of this tour, which you could take, 
should you prefer. 

It is difficult to tell you of the 

beauty and grandeur of these national 
parks; the stupendous canyons and 
vast chasms, vivid with ever-chang- 
ing colors and life-like statues; the 
forests filled with deer; the quaint 
Mormon villages, extinct volcanoes, 
wild horses and pre-historic ruins. 
It is indeed a land of enchantment, 
and one which, I am sure, will delight 
you and your family. 
' The outstanding feature of Zion 
Park is Zion Canyon, a gigantic red 
and white gorge cut by the Mukuntu- 
weap River. The floor of this canyon 
is 4,100 feet above sea level and 
varies in width from about a mile to 
scarcely more than the reach of a 
man’s outstretched hands, in the 
Upper Narrows, where the river has 
cut a channel under the cliffs. 

Cedar Breaks are a series of vast 
amphitheatres or chasms eroded to a 
depth of 2,000 feet into the Pink 
Cliff formation; while Bryce Canyon 
is not a canyon in the usual sense, 
but a basin of horseshoe shape, which 
in certain lights closely resembles an 
immense bowl of lace and filigree 
work, in stone. Kaibab is a Piute 
Indian word meaning ‘‘Mountain- 
Lying Down” a description which 
fits it well, for it is a great isolated 
plateau. 


HE Grand Canyon has been de- 
scribed as a “vast and intricate 
range of sunken mountains, cut 
through a hundred miles of high pla- 
teau, a mountain chain, reversed.” It 
is a chasm 220 miles long, a mile deep, 
and twelve miles wide, at the bottom 
of which courses the Colorado River. 
But why try to describe it? Soon 
you will be seeing for yourself. 

You will need warm clothing and 
should be prepared for the sudden 
changes of temperature common at 
elevations of from 8,000 to 9,000 feet. 
Medium-weight overcoats, jackets, or 
sweaters should be taken. Outing 
clothes, including riding breeches, 
stout shoes and puttees or boots, and 
serviceable gloves will add to your 
comfort if you wish to ride horseback, 
tramp, or climb. Bring your camera; 
and field glasses are useful if you 
happen to have some. 

Yes, there are tours planned and 


_managed by the railroad agents. 


The all-inclusive rate for the five-day 
trip from Cedar City including meals, 
hotel, transportation, etc., will be 
approximately $89.50. Children under 
twelve may go half fare and for those 
under five, no charge is made, except 
for meals and lodging. 

(For others interested in this tour 
it might be helpful to know that a 
special train each day leaves Los 
Angeles to connect with the stages at 
Cedar City. It is only a 24-hour run 
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Enjoy More 
Vacation Hours 


Go by Train 


— and you arrive more quickly, 
fully rested. There’s real comfort, 
too, when you travel! swiftly 
eastward over a smooth roadbed 
in luxurious Union Pacific trains 
which serve 15 of the great Na- 
tional Parks. . . more of the scenic 
West than any other railroad. 





Berthoud Pass on a Rocky Mountain 
National Park Tour 


Cool Breezes Await You Mile High in 


Colorado 


You’]) enjoy the fresh mountain air that carries the scent of 
colorful wild flowers. There’s a thrill of pleasure in hikes to high 
viewpoints. You can ride, fish, golf, swim and dance. Arrange to 
spend your vacation here, or stop over on your way to or from 
the East. Via Union Pacific you can also visit Salt Lake City and 
Ogden. Easy side trips to Yellowstone, Zion —- Bryce — Grand 
Canyon National Parks. 


Summer Fares Are Reduced — to Colorado, the National 
Parks, and the East. 


Mail the coupon below for full information about Union Pacific 
vacation regions. 





rer ee eee eee ae ee ee ee ber 
i Union Pacific System, Dept. 95 : 
: 546 Pacific Electric Bldg. 673 Market St. ' 
' Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. : 
SK out ° 7 
Ask a 1 Please send me complete information and booklets. : 
escorted all- 1 I : qi : p i 
expense tours ! am interested in a vacation trip to aa 
—the con- ' eee rea —— ! 
venient way O Namer {2245-2 PE ORAS e ey, MMe ee : 
io 'e ! . 7 
to travel. City es 22558 ee oe eas Dats sc asiuetiaeeeee 7 
1! If student state grade. -------_-- - 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 
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See 


MAsKA 


jrom the worlds 
laziest deck-chair 


You’ve never known the restfulness of cruis- 
ing along Alaska’s ever-moving curtain of 


majestic scenery . . . of gliding to colorful 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau and Skagway 
. for here are the world’s most sheltered 
sea-lanes ! 
And now, Canadian National offers a 
newly augmented Alaska fleet. 


Go from Prince Rupert, when you take the 
great Triangle Tour through towering Cana- 
dian Rockies, Jasper National Park and the 
famed Inside Passage... or voyage direct from 
Vancouver along the “Norway of America” 

. but know the thrill of Alaska this summer! 

Seen with the Triangle Tour, it is Amer- 


ica’s greatest scenic vacation. Low Triangle 
Tour fares will surprise you. Round trip from: 


Los Angeles .... . $112.00 
San Francisco.... 96.55 
Portland....... 68.65 
CO SS 58.10 


—-and correspondingly priced from all other 
points. The Alaska side-trip in conjunction, 
only $77.00 more. 

Let us send you free vacation booklets. Write 
or call your nearest” office today— 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 
he Largest Railway System in America 


J. F. McGUIRE, 
1329 Fonrth Avenue, 
Seattle 


A. B. HOLTORP, 
302 Yamhill Street, 
Portland 


H. R. BULLEN, 
607 So. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles 


W. J. GILKERSON, 
689 Market Street, 
San Francisco 
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from Los Angeles. In going from San 
Francisco the best connections would 
be by way of Salt Lake City, which 
is 27 hours from San Francisco.) 


tt ok § 


Our pulse rate has noticeably in- 
creased during the last five minutes 
while refreshing our memory with 
pictorial folders, in preparation for 
answering this letter. If the folders 
sent to Mrs. K. F. of Phoenix have 
the same effect upon her, there’s 
little doubt of her making the trip. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I am planning to visit my sister in 
Seatt’e this summer and we want to take a 
trip during her week’s vacation. Everyone 

says Banff and Lake Louise are very beauti- 

ful. Do you think that we could reach 
them in the time we have and be able to 
stay long enough to pay us for going? 
What would be the best way to get there 
and what would it cost? 

I have read your answers to other people’s 
letters with real interest and will be looking 
forward to hearing what you think about 
this trip.—Mrs. K. F., Phoenix, Arizona. 

We see no reason why a trip from 
Seattle to Banff and Lake Louise 
cannot be accomplished in a week’s 
time. Of course you will be able to 
touch only the high spots, but every 
minute in that country, no matter 
where you are, is filled with rare 
beauty. 

Seattle is about 32 hours from 
Banff; this trip in itself would be 
worth taking if you couldn’t stay for 
even a minute, but of course you can. 
There are a number of motor trips to 
be taken out of Banff into different 
parts of the Rockies. Probably the 
best one for you to take would be 
what is called the “24-Hour Detour,” 
which gives a rapid survey of the 
Leaving 
Banff after lunch, a 42-mile run is 
made to Lake Louise and the night 
spent at the Chateau Lake Louise. 
Next morning the journey continues 
to the Great Divide, Wapta Lake, 
the Kicking Horse Pass, Yoho Valley, 
Emerald Lake, the Kicking Horse 
Canyon, and Golden. The cost of 
this trip is given as $18.50, not in- 
cluding meals and hotel accommoda- 
tions. The train back to Seattle may 
be taken at Golden. This accounts 
for only four days of your week. The 
rest of your time could be spent at 
Banff and vicinity before taking the 
Detour, or at Golden before returning 
home, or at Lake Louise Chateau, en 
route. 

There is a longer trip which would 
be a splendid one to take if you wish 
to be traveling all the time. It is 
called the “Lariat Trail,” occupying 
three days, and is organized to leave 
Banff twice a week. You should 
plan to make connections with one of 
these excursions which make a com- 
plete circuit of the three national 
parks (Rocky Mountains, Yoho, and 
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Kootenay) stopping at bungalowcamps 

























Reduced summer round. 
trips to the Orient 


YOKOHAMA. . . . $525 
mae tl tlw we et 
SHANGHAI .. . . 606 
HONG KONG. . . 656 
MAMMA .... . 6 


A CRUISE through the Orient! The 
most precious of travel jewels can 
now be added to your life’s treasures 
at surprisingly low cost. And you need 
sacrifice nothing in luxury, for even 
at these bargain fares you can make 
the trip on famous, Round-the-World 
President Liners. 

A large outside stateroom with real 
bed is yours. On spacious decks, in 
comfortable social rooms you share a 
joyous life at sea with world travelers. 

And no rigid schedule drives you at 
goose step through your trip! Stop 
over as you please. There’s another 
President Liner in just a week. 


INFORMATION...S AILINGS 


Special reduced summer fares are in 
effect on President Liners sailing from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Victoria, B.C., between May 1 and 
July 31. 

Every week a President Liner sails 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
via Honolulu, to the Orient and Round 
the World. Fortnightly from Seattle 
and Victoria, B.C., direct to Japan and 
then Round the World. 

From the Orient President Liners re- 
turn on weekly schedule to America. 

Write for illustrated book: “Shop- 
ping Round the World.” Address 
Dept. 2-G, nearest office of 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES) 


AND 


AMERICAN 


M ATI L LIN Ef 


ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
406 THIRTEENTH ST., OAKLAND, CALIF. 
514.W. SIXTH STREET, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
201 BROADWAY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
517 GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
FOURTH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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each night and returning to Banff, 
where you may take the train for 
Seattle. This could still be ac- 
complished in your week, provided 
you leave Seattle to make exact 
connections with one of the two 
excursions scheduled each week. The 
exact time for summer schedules has 
not been fixed, as we go to press, but 
you can determine this when pur- 
chasing your tickets. The country 
covered in the “Lariat Trail” includes 
that in the Detour, and the cost is 
$30.00, not including meals or hotel 
accommodations. 

The round-trip railroad fare from 
Seattle to Banff, in the summer time, 
is $44.65 plus Pullman fare, which is 
$13.70 for a lower berth, round trip. 

If you wish to stay at the Banff 
Springs Hotel in Banff, rates for a 
double room are approximately $12.00 
to $16.00 a day, European plan. This 
is a beautiful new resort hotel, but if 
you prefer, there are other less 
expensive hotels at which to stay. 

The rates at Chateau Lake Louise 
are about the same as at Banff 
Springs Hotel; the bungalow camps 
charge about $5 a day, American 
plan. 

July and August are the crowded 
months, so be sure to make hotel 
reservations early—two or three 
months ahead if possible. For June 
and September, a number of weeks 
previous will be time enough to make 
reservations. 

You will be fortunate if your va- 
cation time comes in July during 
Indian week, at which time the 
Stoney Indians come to Banff for 
their tribal sports—a most resplen- 
dent spectacle; and the last of August 
each year is the “Highland Gather- 
ing,” a festival of music and sports. 





| Booking Around 
| the World 


OOKING your passage around the 
world takes approximately ten 
minutes when you come to the actual 
| transaction, but “‘booking’’ yourself 
| around the world via the armchair 
may take as long as you wish it to. You 
may have a neat little world tour in 
two weeks’ reading, or fascinating 
months of vicarious travel through the 
books of those who have explored dis- 
tant lands. 


Because so many of you are planning 
extensive trips in the near or the distant 
future, the Sunset Travel Department 
(with the aid of numerous libraries and 
book departments) has compiled an 
inclusive list of books for your conven- 
ience. Send a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to the Travel Department, 
SUNSET Magazine, and a copy of this 
list will be mailed to you promptly. 
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» THE EVERGREEN 


a Die 
Along the shores of Puget Sound 


Come and have a 
real Vacation 


RING your fishing tackle, 

your golf sticks, your 
camera and your hiking 
togs. Plan to spend at least a 
week, or better still, a month. 
Splendid hotels greet you every- 
where; salmon and trout are eagerly 
waiting for your lure; guides will 
take you to the tops of the moun- 
tains, to glaciers and ice caves. 
Wonderful roads everywhere you 
go—fast ferries to beauty spots on 
Puget Sound and British Columbia 


waters. 


PLAYGROUND » 





See Rainier National Park, 
Mount Baker National For- 
est, Big Four, Grouse Moun- 
tain, Harrison Hot Springs, 
the Lake Washington Riviera, 
San Juan Islands, beautiful Victoria 
and Longview's mighty bridge. 

Seven hospitable cities will wel- 
come you to “The Evergreen Play- 
ground”. Helpful bureaus and Auto 
Clubs of Longview, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Everett, Bellingham, Victoria and 
Vancouver, B. C. will assist you 
in your vacation plans. 


Send coupon today for free booklet, “Tus Evercreen Pray- k 
GRounD.” It tells the full story of this cool, green vacation country. 


Puget Sounders & British Columbians - Associated 


TACOMA 
VICTORIA 


LONGVIEW 


SEATTLE 


EVERETT BELLINGHAM 


VANCOUVER 


“No Red Tape at the International Border” 


PUGET SOUNDERS & BRITISH COLUMBIANS - Associated 
314 CHamber of ComMerceE BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free illustrated booklet, “The Evergreen Playground.” 


Name. 





Address 






























.» =» On Every 
Trip ...EAST 


Include the Pacific Northwest 
and the 


North Coast Limited 


A A A 


HIS is the enjoyable scenic 
Northern Pacific route East. 
Along 1406 miles of picturesque 
rivers; 28 snow-capped mountain 
ranges; evergreen forests and 
historic spots on the famous Lewis 


and Clark Trail. 


Delightful recreation resorts for the 
acationist—Rainier National Park, Mount 
or i Olympic Peninsula, Puget Sound, 
Columbia River, Montana Rockies, Dude 
Ranches and Yellowstone Park. Liberal 
. OW 
Swiftly, luxuriously the North Coast 
Limited—the Northwest’s only ALL- 
PULLMAN train—carries you from Seattle, 
Tacoma or Portland through to Chicago. 
“Famously good” meals —barber, valet, 
maid services, baths, observation lounge, 
card rooms, buffet soda fountain. 


Low Excursion Fares 
to All Points East 
May 22 to Sept. 30 


For complete details on a trip anywhere 
mail the coupon to— 


T. A. MURPHY, 
Gen. Agent, Dept. S. 
657 Market Street, 
San Francisco, or 


J. C. SPRACKLIN, 
Gen. Agent, Dept. S. 
510 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles 

| am interested in (V/) [s-5-30] 
[ ] Individual Tour of Yellowstone 
[ 1] Rocky Mountain Dude Ranches 
[ ] Other in easel 


Indicate where you want to 9 gol 











Name a ces, 
OE ee 
City 
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Shopping Through 
Europe 


(Continued from page 19) 


make such a purchase. If money is 
no object, you will perhaps come 
home with a gown from Jean Patou. 
If you speak French and are counting 
your pennies, you will find a little 
French dressmaker who can copy 
anything. Don’t expect to buy beau- 
tiful gowns ready made in Paris. If 
you will climb three flights of winding 
stairs, you can save half the cost of a 
made-to-order hat. French shoes sel- 
dom fit the American foot, but if 
shoes you must have, American ones 
are available. 


HEN we were in Paris, it was all 

aglow with brilliant inexpensive 
jewelry; novelties galore could be 
found everywhere. Down in the Latin 
quarter, I discovered a little glass 
flower and bead shop. Every woman 
adores beads, so here it was that I 
filled the gaps in my gift list. The 
Paris etchings are lovely. And don’t 
miss wandering along the banks of 
the Seine, and picking up an occa- 
sional old book or print at one of the 
picturesque shops by the river. 

After five weeks in Paris I started 
out alone to do Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, and the British Isles. 

In the “great little land” of Holland 
our gulden disappeared in shopping- 
and eating-places. Visiting the quaint 
little town of Delft, with its shaded 
canals, funny dog-drawn milk carts, 
and museum filled with beautiful old 
Delft ware, we yielded to the tempta- 
tion of bringing home at least a 
modern piece of Delft from an old 
shop in the Kornmarkt. When we 
visited the diamond cutting shops in 
Amsterdam, how we longed to possess 
one of those sparkling bits of beauty 
from the mines of South Africa. At 
the Isle of Marken or at Volendam, 
you are sure to tuck into your bag a 
story-book costume with dainty cap 
and wooden shoes, and the quaint 
Dutch dolls in Amsterdam would de- 
light any little girl. Tulip fields near 
this city beckon you to buy the bulbs 
for the home garden. 

The trip from Cologne up the Rhine 
to Wiesbaden, Frankfurt, Heidelberg, 
Baden-Baden, Munich, Nuremberg, 
Dresden, and Berlin, with side trips, 
more than filled a month. Germany is 
the country in which to buy lovely 
amber jewelry. You will undoubtedly 
want a bottle of real Cologne perfume 
from Cologne, a stein from Heidel- 
berg, a Stockschirm (an umbrella in a 
cane) from Munich for your “boy 
friend,” and for the kiddies, toys 
from Nuremberg, the toy center of 
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No toncer need the modern housewife 
perform that most unpleasant of all tasks 
—scrubbing an unclean toilet bowl. 

Such a thing is old-fashioned now. 
Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the bowl, 
follow the directions on the can, flush, and 
watch the toilet grow spotless before your 
eyes—snow-white. And you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that this simple 
operation provides perfect sanitation, 
killing all germs, eliminating all odors, and 
reaching even to the hidden trap which 
no brush can touch. 

Free yourself from household drudgery. 
Sani-Flush is sold by grocery, drug and 
hardware stores in convenient punch-top 
cans, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers 
of Meto—a fine water softener.) 


Sani- Flush 


are CLEANS CLOSET 
BOWLS. WITE- 
: OUT. SCOURING 
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All Expense Cruse] 


L AORIEN IS 


SEE Japan, China, the Philippines, Hawaii on 
a jolly “House Party Tour”. Enjoy the luxury 
of wonderful, sunshiny days at sea as you cruise’ 
aboard the famous White Empresses of the 
Pacific. Ask for Booklet “O” describing four € 
delightful tours, priced from $715 to $1060, 
all expenses. 
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Dept.466 180 North Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois . 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City ; 























Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 

re Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine. almostinvisible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft_and 
velvety, and face looks eau pm =o Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty quickly remove wrink- 
les and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 





All germs...all dirt...swiftly § 
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AFRICA 


South Africa offers new travel ad- 
venture, superlative sight-seeing, 
and the sports and comforts of 
civilization—all made doubly de- 
lightful by the witching tonic of 
a genial climate. 


Here are the matchless Victoria 
Falls, the mysterious Zimbabwe 
Ruins, the great Kimberley dia- 
mond mines, the “‘Golden Rand,” 
the magical Cango Caves, the vast 
Kruger big game preserve and the 
glorious Cape. Zulu chiefs, war- 
riors’ wild war dances, and weird 
tribal customs lend a picturesque 
contrast to the culture and civiliza- 
tion of South Africa. 


And you may mingle your sight- 
seeing with golden days of leisure— 
with golf in the sparkling sunshine, 
tennis on perfect courts, surf-bath- 
ing at unrivaled beaches, horse- 
racing, fishing in an angler’s para- 
dise, and motoring where roads 
and scenery are superb. 


Cape to Cairo the travel trip 
supreme. 





Details regarding 
special cruise or 
inclusive in- 
dependent travel 
(Booklet TH7) 


on request to 

















\_ S.A. Government 














Tourist Bureau, 
11 Broadway, 
New York City 













Mine Headgear 
at the 
Rand Mines, 









Johannesburg 
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Germany. And do pick up a piece of 
Anton Lang’s Bavarian pottery in 
Oberammergau. After a morning 
spent in the home of Royal Meissen 
near Dresden, you will be tempted to 
order a few pieces sent home but my 
advice to you is: leave behind any- 
thing you can’t carry with you. 

When I think London I think 
Liberty’s. Colorful brass trays from 
India, dainty woven baskets from the 
Malay Peninsula, exquisite jade from 
China, embroidered shawls from Spain, 
fascinating things from every corner 
of the world, are gathered in this one 
beautiful shop. If you are looking for 
typically English goods, of course you 
will find innumerable shops on Oxford 
and Regent streets where lovely tweed 
suits and fine leather goods may be 
purchased. If you love books—both 
new and old—you will find them in 
London and in the shops along the 
Strand you will see lovely butterfly 
jewelry. 

One evening I sallied forth down 
the Strand and Fleet Street to enjoy 
Lark and Kidney Pie and cheese at 
“Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese,” the 
haunt of Samuel Johnson and Dickens 
in the old days. If you want a real 
thrill, take the bus to Liverpool sta- 
tion in East London, and step into 
“Dirty Dick’s” bar for a draught of 
beer (if you like beer) and a kippered 
herring sandwich. 

If you take the trips to Oxford, 
Stratford, and Bath, up through the 
English Lakes, the Scotch Trossachs, 
and down through the Cathedral 
country to Cambridge, you are bound 
to find many quaint and interesting 
places in which to dine and shop i in 
typical British fashion. Don’t miss 
lunching at ““New Inn” in Gloucester, 
and having a leisurely tea at the 
little rose-covered cottage across from 
Sulgrave, the ancestral home of the 
Washingtons, is delightful, too. And 
even a bowl of oatmeal or Scotch 
scones takes on new interest when 
eaten at the Trossachs Hotel in the 
“Lady of the Lake” country. 

If you are a typical tourist, you will 
buy post cards, pictures, and booklets 
everywhere. I did, and I am glad that 
I did, for it is now a joy to sit by my 
own fireside, and let them carry me 
back to the scenes that thrilled and 
pleased me while traveling in Europe. 
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to slip the fan belt off the automo- 
bile before going through deep 
water. This prevents water from 
splashing up over the wires. At 
least this is true of most makes of 
cars. 
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'SLANOD 
or 
HAWAII 





Hawaii 


Vacation 
Tours 





a days 
in the Islands 
only *343°° 


EESPECIALLY for your vacation, the 
fast Malolo has rearranged her schedule 
—to give you a week in Hawaii! 


Ten times during spring and summer, 
the Malolo’s new schedule enables you 
to run over to Honolulu, spend a week 
touring Hawaii, and return on the big 
Maui or Matsonia. Each trip will be a 
complete Vacation Tour. 


You sail Saturday noon from San 
Francisco on the beautiful Malolo. 
Four joyous days at sea—then early 
Wednesday afternoon, Honolulu! 


A glorious week lies ahead. You 
motor to Mt. Tantalus and around the 
Island of Oahu. You sail to the Island 
of Hawaii to visit Kilauea Volcano and 
Tree Fern Forest in Hawaii National 
Park. Between times, you swim, ride 
the surf at Waikiki, dance, and play. 


On Wednesday, you sail on Maui or 
Matsonia—another happy sea trip. 
Landing early Tuesday, your round 
trip from San Francisco has taken only 
one business day longer than a two 
weeks ’vacation! 


And the cost of everything, first-class 
exclusively, is as little as $343.50. Ask 
any travel agent or: 


MAZSON LENE 


(Address Dept. 5, any office) 
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SAN FRANCISCO 215 Market St. 

LOS ANGELES 723 W. Seventh St. 

PORTLAND 271 Pine St. 

SEATTLE 1319 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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TWO 


CARELESS 
FEET 


What peg nee? Can Do! 


Protect your flowers and 


shrubs this modern way 


How would you feel some morn- 
ing if you found your favorite 
rose bush or flower border cruelly 
trampled and crushed? Then you 
would wish you had taken the pre- 
caution of protecting your garden. 
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MONG our 

most serious 

garden pests 
are those little slippery 
gray fellows, the slugs, that 
feed, eating almost every- 
thing, and hide in the daytime, 
and their larger and more con- 
spicuous relatives, the snails. Slugs 
and snails are not particular in their 
feeding habits and will attack almost 
all tender growing shoots that come 
within their reach. They are, how- 
ever, particularly fond of certain 
plants, delphinium and sweet peas 
being to a slug the same as apple pie 
to a small boy. Who of us has not 
watched a bed of daffodils push up 
through the ground and unfold their 
yellow trumpets, only to go out some 
morning to find half the bloom of a 





Why not install Cyclone Fence 
now — before the beauty of your 
garden is marred by carelessness 
or accident? Then your shrubs 
will be protected for years to come 
and you will enjoy more home 
privacy than ever before. 

Fence keeps its dignified ap- 
pearance many years. It’s 
strong and durable. Fabric 
and fittings are heavily gal- 
vanized. No chance for rust 
to start. Erected on H-column 
posts. Installed by our own 
trained men. We take com- 
plete responsibility. 


© C. F. Co. 1930 


Cyclone 





All chain link 
enc not 
Cyclone. This 
name plate 
identifies the 
genuine 
Cyclone Fence. 


particularly fine Sir Watkin eaten 
away? Or the silvery, telltale track of 
some hungry slug up the stem of a 
grand new iris to where he has eaten 
away part of the falls or disfigured the 
standards? To say the least, it is dis- 
couraging—and most amateurs can’t 
stand much of that. 
Often snails will crawl up 
the sides of buildings, 
along walls, onto porches 
or other places, where 
their slimy, dry silvery 
trail leaves an unsightly 
track. 

Without means of self- 
defense, slugs hide them- 
selves in dark crevices, 
beneath boards, trash, 
leaves, or rocks in the 








CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION | 
General Offices: Waukegan, IIl. 

Pacific Coast Division: 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIF. PORTLAND, OREGON 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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At the top of page, 
common garden 
snails. Below, a slug 
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How to Slay 
Slugs and 
Snails 
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daytime and 


other hand, are pro- 
vided with a shell into 
which they may withdraw, so 
they are not so particular about 
hiding during daylight. 
coming of dusk and cool, damp even- 
ing air, and the disappearance of birds 
and other creatures that might harm 
them, the slugs emerge from their 
hiding places and hunt for their 
suppers. 

In appearance, the common garden 
slug is from % to 1% inches in length, 
but this will vary according to his po- 
sition and age. The color is gray, or 
gray mottled, with numerous very 
fine markings or wrinkles on the body. 
These can be seen only by looking 
closely. Over the forward part of the 
body is a darker, slightly raised area, 
called the mantle. It is into and under 
this soft covering that the slug with- 
draws at the least sign of danger. As 
the body is covered with a mucous 
slime, which might be evaporated too 
readily in the presence of 
sunlight, the slug also 
seeks the darkness in 
order to keep his good 
health. 

The injuries caused by 
both slugs and snails are 
very similar and in many 
cases are mistaken for 
the work of insects. The 
silvery track always gives 
the culprit away, how- 
ever. A list of the food 









At left, a rea- 
son for killing 
these pests 
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plants of slugs and snails would in- 
clude almost all annual plants we 
grow in our gardens, and most peren- 
nials, and would also include the 
fleshy tubers of potatoes and dahlias. 

Both slugs and snails hatch from 
eggs which are laid in the damp earth, 
hidden away from the light. They are 
placed in groups or masses of varying 


number. The eggs are 
pearly white, leathery, and 


usually attached irregu- Third light, a can of water with 
larly to each other. They jn a Series of Salt or ammonia or kero- 
can often be found in ee sene, and an unlimited 
spring beneath rotting Articles amount of determination 
boards, dead leaves and by will work wonders if the 


under stones and pots. 
The young hatch from the 
egg and resemble the adult 
except in size. They are 
very small, perhaps less than 1% inch 
in length, but grow rapidly as soon as 
they start to feed. Peculiar as it may 
seem, slugs and snails have a very 
well developed “‘homing” instinct and 
will return each morning to the same 
shelter area until it becomes too dry or 
they are disturbed. 

In traveling out in search for food, 
they will usually avoid dry or dusty 
places, preferring to move on damp or 
moist earth or foliage. Knowing this 
to be a habit of both slugs and snails, 
it is well before spreading poisoned 
baits to sprinkle the shrubbery and 
ground lightly with water about sun- 
down. Their emergence will be hast- 
ened and baits will be more effective. 

During our hot dry summers in the 
West, the slugs and snails hide them- 
selves away. Sometimes they burrow 
into the cool, damp ground, and again 
they will follow the cracks downward 
as the heavier soils dry out. Any 
damp, cool, dark, hidden crevice will 
afford shelter to them. They are very 
fond of neglected trash piles, in which 
they can often be found in large num- 
bers. 

Fortunately, control measures are 
not expensive, but to be effective they 
must be followed diligently and be 
applied repeatedly. Slugs and snails 














A.C. Browne 


Eggs of slugs—enlarged 8 times 


MAY 


both feed by “‘scraping” up their food 
with a rasp-like tongue. They do not 
have a mouth that chews in the same 
sense as a grasshopper, but oh, how 
they can eat! 

Next to using a simple prepared 
poison, probably the easiest method 
of control of both slugs and snails is 
hand picking. This must be done, in 

the case of the slugs espe- 
cially, after dark. A flash 


practice is carried out long 
enough. As the hatching 
of eggs is a continuous 
performance as long as 
conditions are suitable, there will be 
many new slugs coming on for a con- 
siderable time. 


RAPPING is another good 

method of control. This consists 
of providing suitable and convenient 
places under which the slugs may hide 
in daytime. For this purpose damp 
shingles, boards, moist inverted flower 
pots, or bricks are good. A wet sack 
will often provide shelter to many. 
Lettuce and cabbage leaves are good 
traps. After a day or two out in the 
garden, during which time they ought 
not to be disturbed, the traps should 
be examined. The middle of the morn- 
ing is a good time to do this. 

Since neither slugs nor snails like 
dry dust, a ring of powdered lime or 
soot around tender plants will some- 
times keep them away. The lime also 
has a tendency to cause an irritating 
chemical reaction with the mucous 
covering of the creature. If the lime 
has been on the ground too long it 
may not be effective. 

Powdered Bordeaux, wood ashes, 
or even plaster from repairs to walls 
and ceilings can all be used to advan- 
tage. The potash in the ashes is a 
fertilizer, the Bordeaux powder is a 
fungicide, and as the plaster decom- 
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There is never 2 DRY 
SEASON’ witha 


Thompson Sprinklin ig System 


v Thompson Sprinkler Heads are 
adaptable to any lawn and to any 
climate. Unusually sturdy con- 
struction makes them last a life- 
time. A special brass nozzle-core 
permits easy adjustment of the 
spray to give uniform coverage. 
Special rust-resisting metals are 
employed which are not affected 
by corrosive action of water. 


v Thompson Manufacturing Com- 
pom hasbeen known and respected 
or a quarter of a century for the 
careful workmanship and unsur- 
passed quality of its sprinkling 
systems. 
v The coupon below will send you a 
beautifully illustrated book showing 
you how inexpensive and economical 
Thompson Concealed Sprinkling Sys- 
tems are. Send for the book today! 





THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
2251 E. 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Without any obligation upon my part please 
send me your interesting new booklet. 
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KILL 


Garde 
Garden 


Surely and Quickly! 


GNAROL, the ready prepared meal, rids 
gardens of snails, slugs, earwigs, sow- 
bugs. cutworms, etc., surely,safely, quickly, 
and at little cost. New low prices this year 
make Snarol more economical than ever! 





Simply sprinkle it in your garden according 
to easy directions. Pests eat it in preference 
to any other food, and are quickly destroyed. 


Note these 5 advantages of Snarol: 


1. Will not harm vegetation. 
2. Requires no preparation. .. easy 
to use. 
3. Safest to use. 
4, Effectiveness not lessened by rain 
or sprinkling. 
5. More economical, because it lasts 
longer. 
Get Snarol from your seed, hardware or 
drug dealer today. Accept only genuine 
Snarol. 
Write for free instructive booklet on pest 
control. 





| KELL ANTS...with the An- 
trol system .... the scientific 
method that gets them in the 
nest —at their source. Ask your 
dealerabout ANTROL today. 


anarol 


Quickly kills garden pests 
oe ANTROL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Y 651 Imperial St., Los Angeles, Calif. 




















A CORDIAL 


* 
INVITATION 


*° VISIT 


Carl Salbach’s 
IRIS Gardens 


U will ke delighted to stroll the 
paths of these acres atop the Berkeley 
hills—through veritable rainbow-hued 
seas of tall-stemmed Iris— 
Come early for the full magnificence of 
this blooming. 


Preliminary Price List Now Ready 


CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Drive out Euclid Ave., Berkeley, tothe upper end 
where our garden signs point the rest of the way. 




















A Book about 


IRISES 


sent free to gardeners who want com- 
plete, intelligible descriptions of new 
varieties. Lists a careful selection of 
standard Iris including the famous 
Wiilianison originations. 


The Longfield Iris Farm 


Bluffton, Indiana 
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poses, it leaves sand and lime in the 
soil. Dusting plants in the evening 
with a 5 per cent nicotine dust will 
destroy such slugs as may be out and 
feeding at that time. This is a safe 
material to use and will also in a con- 
siderable measure keep controlled 
such aphis as may be present. 

In the case of delphinium clumps, 
of which slugs are very fond, they 
may be protected by using a “fence” 
of window screen. The screen should 
be cut into strips about six inches 
wide, bent around to make a ring, 
and securely fastened or sewed with 
a wire. This “fence” can then be set 
down into the soil around the clump, 
but be sure one of the rough, sharp 
edges is up. Of course, this pre- 
supposes that the clump of delphin- 
ium has been carefully searched to 
make sure no slugs are “‘on the inside 
looking out.” The tender, sliding, 
mucous-covered “foot” is unable to 
negotiate the sharp, rough edge of the 
screen. 


A sweet, rather attractive bait has 
been suggested by F. J. March of 
Hayward, California, who has found 
that one part of Paris green and ten 
parts of powdered sugar, well mixed, 
and spread about in small piles, has 
proved effective for slugs. This 
formula is, of course, unsafe where 
children are playing about. The poi- 
soned sugar should not be put on 
foliage, but around on the ground. He 
also is of the opinion that it will help 
in the control of sowbugs. 

W. C. Jacobsen, of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Sacramento, 
reports a formula consisting of two 
tablespoonfuls of dry calcium arsenate 
powder well mixed with one table- 
spoonful of cornstarch and thoroughly 
dusted over one quart of ground 
carrots, to be effective. He suggests 
placing the ingredients together in a 
two quart jar and shaking well until 
the mixture is uniform. If the mass 
has a tendency to be wet, add dry 
bran to absorb excessive moisture. 

Poisoned bran may be made with 
one ounce of dry powdered calcium 
arsenate and one pound of wheat 
bran. Mix the two thoroughly, then 
moisten slightly with water. The 
mass should be crumbling, not wet. 

Before spreading any poisoned bait 
for slugs or snails, it is well to sprinkle 
the soil with water. This is best done 
about sunset, after which the baits 
may be spread. It is well to avoid 
putting any bait on the foliage of 
plants, because in certain cases, they 
may cause a burn. All mixed baits are 
better if spread soon after mixing, as 
standing around allows them to dry 
out and lose their effectiveness. Poi- 
soned baits should be spread over 
trash piles, under plants, near build- 
ings or other places of shelter. If 
properly prepared and scattered, poi- 
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Superlative 


TULIPS 


We specialize in the 
importation of the 
choicest Dutch bulbs 
ae eeneraen Tn etene 





sional rela: Re- 
cognized favorites, 
also judicious selec- 
tions of new and rare 
beauty, at unusually 
low prices for tulips 
of highest quality. 








They are All in Our New 


CATALOG 


Which We Should Like to 
Send You. Please address 


Home Office New York Office 
Cheswick, Pa. 111 Broad St. 


Gardens at Cheswick, Pa. 


Schenley 
Gardens '. 
GENUINE DUTCH BULBS 











Special | 
SUNSET 


Collection 


10 Different Labelled Varieties 





We have selected especially for Pacific Coast 
ties. Some of these fine varieties are worth 75c 
and lavender IRIS which grows on 4-foot $ .00 
cluded, all postpaid for.............. 3 
beautiful new illustrated booklet, de- 
C. S. Milliken // | 


gardeners, as an introductory offer, a choice 
collection of ten of our colorful labelled varie- 
each. We will include FREE with this collection one 
Santa Monica, a freely blooming very large pink-purple 
stalks and sells regularly for $1.50. The 
collection of 10 with a Santa Monica in- 
Send for Iris Booklet > 
Grow fine IRIS with the help of our a> 
scribing 300 fine varieties. Many 
shown in full color. 4 / 
Southern California Iris Gardens 
970 New York Ave. Dept. S Pasadena, Calif. 








Horticultural Novelties 
NEW ART ZINNIA 


Rivals the Aster in grace and in delicate 
coloring... Pkt. 50c 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS ~~ ROSES 
Catalogue free 
RALPH S. MOORE VISALIA, CALIF. || 


DAHLIAS 




















The New Freely-Lathering 
Citicura 
Shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 


SONG WRITERS! 


Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable for peb- 
+ lication. Anyone wishing to write etther 

y the words or music for songs may submit 
® work for a SS and advice. 


Past compere ry.New demand 
created by talking g Pictures’ “fully de- 
scribed in our free book. boric for it 
 Today—Newcomer Associ 

14 Earle Building, New Yor, N.Y 
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soned bran baits will seldom be harm- 
ful to birds er chickens. Poisoned 
baits are particularly effective against 
snails. 
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BANK OF ITALY IS GUIDING THOUSANDS SUCCESS-WARD | 
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For those who do not wish to mix 
their own poisons, several very satis- 
factory, prepared materials may be 
had in our seed and hardware stores 
where the same ingredients are put up 
in convenient sealed boxes. 

In addition to the baits, another 
means of control may be had by using 
solutions of various chemicals sprin- 
kled onto plants and the ground where 
slugs are known to occur. One recom- 
mended by the University of Califor- 
nia, College of Agriculture, consists of 
14 to 34 of a pound of powdered alum, 
dissolved in one gallon of hot water. 
Cool before applying. 

Slugs and snails have few natural 
enemies. Toads will eat slugs and 
enjoy them. They (the toads) should 
be encouraged in our gardens. A cer- 
tain small fly has also been reported 
as parasitizing slugs, but this is not an 
important factor in the average home 
garden. Ducks are very fond of slugs 
and snails and will search them out 
from their hiding places with their 
broad flat bills, but it is a little diffi- 
cult to keep ducks in our gardens. 

Of all control treatments, probably 
none is of more value than keeping 
the garden clean of trash, rubbish, 
dead leaves, and other harboring 
places for slugs. Since they are most 
abundant near these hiding places and 
the piles are unsightly to say the least, 
there is double reason to destroy 
them. Spade all decomposing organic 
matter deep into the soil, cover it well 
so that it may rot as quickly as pos- 
sible and thus make the yard look 
neater and eliminate the most com- 
mon source of pest infestation. 

Whenever we go out to fight slugs, 
let’s remember that one treatment 
will not be enough. The work must 
go on for weeks, and if the neighbors 
won’t join in the campaign, then we 
can’t ever relax our efforts. 

It is discouraging to even the brav- 
est gardener, and heartbreaking to 
one who is not aware of the pitfalls 
that lie between the seed and the 
bloom, to have slugs destroy his 
plants. If he knows what to do, how- 

ever, and will consistently follow up 
his initial efforts, the average garden- 
er can do much to eliminate these 
serious garden pests—slugs and snails. 


aa tT IS A Good WpA~ ae 





to paint the handles of 
garden tools a bright color 
—red or orange— 
so they will be 
easily seen from 
some distance. 
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course 





* Let this world-famous 
help you steer a 


to SUCCESS 


WHERE WILL YOU BE 
financially twenty years hence? Are you 
just drifting along like a ship without a 
compass... hoping that some good fortune 
will come to you some time in the future? 
# There is a definite way to success 

. .and hundreds of thousands of Bank 
of Italy savings depositors have found it. 
se In steering your course toward finan- 
cial success, the facilities, advice and 
cooperation of California’s largest bank 
may prove to be of inestimable value. 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL favincs ASSOCIATION 





cA NATIONAL BANK 


292 Panking offices in 166 California cities 








San. Rafael xcavemy 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Francisco, Primary, G 








B Your destiny in life is not in the hands 





High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


San Diego Army ana Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R .O.T.C. 
“The West Point of the West” 








“CLASS M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 





of the gods of luck and chance. You, 
with your own hidden mental powers and un- 
awakened forces, can change the course of your 
life and MASTER your fate. The world’s 
foremost thinkers have proved this and have 
preserved for us the simple methods whereby 
every man and woman may live a life of new 
JOYFUL, ABUNDANT REALITIES. 

The Rosicrucians will send you, without obligation if 
you are sincere in your desire to study, a new book, ““ THE 
LIGHT OF EGYPT,” that tells you how you may learn to 
start on the path to MASTERSHIP in all your daily affairs. 


LIBRARIAN I. B. X. 














COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSES 
Accredited. Post Graduate Department, Lower School. 
Outdoor life the year round. Tennis, Swimming, Go"- 
Miss Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2522 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


ao HEAD*22" 











Rosicrucian Library, San Jose, Calif. 
log cabin camp for girls 
on Sangre de Cristo 


CRESTA del MONTE, <= rc "orm 


and August. Excellent equipment, elevation 8700, limited to 
thirty; $300 for season. Address MISS MARTHA NUTT, 
GLORIETA, NEW MEXICO. 
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—to make 


yOur 
garden 
grow 


There's joy in a vigorous, healthy garden 
just like there is in a sturdy, stalwart 
child. Both need loving care and plenty 
of rich, nourishing food. 


Feed your garden regularly on 


to make your garden grow 





In Garden Morcrop the plant food is 
balanced and is in easily available form so 
that the tiny roots of the plants can ab- 
sorb it readily. 


It contains the essential plant foods— 
Potash, Phosphorous, Calcium and Nitro- 
gen, combined with those vital, but less 
known elements, such as Sulphur, Boron, 
Manganese Salts and Iron Sulphate, in 
just the proportions prescribed by mod- 
ern soil chemistry. 


After a meal of Morcrop your garden 
will fairly smile and you can almost see it 
grow. 


Remember that Garden Morcrop is a Pa- 
cific Coast product prepared especially 
for Pacific Coast gardens. It comes in 
packages at 35c and 65c; in bags at $2.00 
and $3.50. Use it as directed and your 
garden will give you increased pleasure 
and profit. 


Ask your Lilly’s dealer about it or send 
in this coupon for detailed information. 
The Morcrop Manual contains valuable 
information every garden grower should 
have. 


THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 


Established 1885 
Seattle, Washington 





The Cuas. H. Litry Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Please send me the “Morcrop Fertilizer Manual’’ 
and free package of Morcrop Tablets. 





MAY 





W estern 
Garden Queries 


When is the best time to plant peren- 
nial seeds for next year’s bloom? 

As a general rule, plant seeds of 
each variety at the time of its normal 
blooming. 


Can you suggest anything to do about 
chrysanthemums? I love them, but they 
are so long in the garden without bloom. 

Chrysanthemums can be planted in 
an out-of-the-way corner in the sun 
where they can be well watered, fed, 
and pinched back; then just as the 
buds form, they can be transplanted 
to the show garden without any in- 
jury whatever. Try it. 


How can I have large zinnias and 
asters? 

Get seed of the large-flowering 
type, plant in flats, and when frost is 
over, transplant into the garden in a 
rich, sunny bed. Disbud as you would 
for chrysanthemums; feed and water. 


How can I keep my phlox blooming? 

Cut the blooms often; do not allow 
a seed pod to form or ripen; water 
and mulch well. 


My daphne is so sprawly. What can 
I do to make it more shapely? Will 
pruning improve it? 

A daphne is happiest when it 
sprawls, as that is its nature, but you 
may, if you wish, make a frame to 
support it. Prune only when it is in 
bloom, using sprays for cut flowers. 


When and how shall I cut back my 
delphinium stalks to get another bloom- 
ing? 

Just as soon as the lowest blossom 
on the spike begins to fade, cut the 
spike off ten inches above the crown. 
Use shears; never break or pull the 
stalk of delphiniums. Cultivate very 
lightly, as the roots are quite near the 
surface, and put a trowel of bonemeal 
around each plant, being careful not 
to cover the crown. When the new 
shoots are growing well, cut off the 
ten-inch dead stalks close to the 
crown. 


Shall I leave my wallflowers in the 
garden for another season or get new 
plants? 

Wallflowers sometimes do well for 
several seasons and in some favored 
spots for years, but I would not ad- 
vise keeping them longer than two 
seasons. By cutting the blooms often, 
you can prolong the blooming period. 
Pull the old plants out and use an- 
nuals in the place, getting new wall- 
flowers in October. Thus you will 
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No garden is immune to attacks by 
Aphis. These tiny green, red or black 
insects feed upon the tender foliage or 
buds in your garden, and rob your flow- 
ers of their beauty and attractiveness. 
Be prepared to kill these insects 
when they appear. Have on hand a 
package of ‘ Black Leaf 40”’,the spray 
depended upon by gardeners to kill 
Aphis, Thrip, Leaf-hopper and sim- 
ilar insects. 

The garden package of “‘Black 
Leaf 40°’, costing 35c, makes 6 gal- 
lons of effective spray. Buy it from 
your neighborhood store handling § 
garden supplies. 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
















SAVE4~ROSES! 


KILL DEADLY APHIS (PLANT LICE) 


Buy now at new low prices from 
your dealer, or direct. Protect your 
garden’s beauty. Save flowers, shrubs, 
plants. Garden Votck (Nicotine-Oil 
Spray) kills Plant Lice, Thrips, Red 
Spiders, Scale, Mealy Bugs and man 
other pests; prevents Mildew; Rust. 
Easy to use; safe to plants; econom- 
ical. Leading growers endorse. 
California Spray- Chemical Company 
Berkeley, California 


sot GardenWOLCK 


"AN .ORTHO PRODUCT" 


SNAILS 
& SLUGS 


Guaranteedtoridgardens 
of Snails, Slugs, Sowbugs. 
Out at night, dead tomor- | ? 
row. Improved bait in 
all Red and White pack- 
age. vag low eee. = read Riese 
Florists, Garden Supply 

Hardware, Drug Stores, SNAILS, 5 LUGS 
or AN-FO Mfg. Co., Onk- SOWBUGS , CUTWORMS 
land, or etropolitan [Zen 

Whse., Los Angeles. GRASSHOPPERS 





Reduced 
PRICES 
Handy Sizes 
3 oz. 35c 
Pint 90c 











SNAILFOIL 


AN IMPROVED BAIT 








THE CLIPPER > = 


all the weeds in your lawn. The 
Clipper does not touch the grass 
until it cuts it. You can cut 
tall grass and weeds between 
rows and under shrub fences. 





If your dealer does not handle 
write us for circulars and 
prices 


Clipper Mfg. Co., Ine. 
ee 














have more blooms of a different kind. 





pt. 5. M. 
Dixon, Illinois 
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What primroses can I plant now? 

Any of the primroses can be planted 
from now until the middle of July and 
will bloom next year. Keep them cov- 
ered with a damp cloth until they 
show growth. Do not allow them to 
become dry. 


Will my Belle of Portugal rose bloom 
again? When shall I prune it? 

No, it will not bloom again until 
next spring. Prune it heavily now. 
Cut back any long canes necessary to 
keep the plant within bounds. 





My heather is not trim looking. Can 
| prune it for better shape? 

Yes, indeed. Heather needs to be 
cut back and well pruned when in 
bloom. Put on a good mulch of leaf 
mold. 


Shall I prune my azalea? 

No, an azalea should never be 
pruned. Like the rhododendron, it 
blooms on the terminals. 


What can I do for mildew on my 
delphiniums? 

Dust with sulphur often and spray 
with a miscible oil. Water in the 
morning, but do not wet the leaves 
of the plants. 


How can I fertilize my waterlilies? 
I feel they must need food. They are in 
great pots. 

Lift the pots and with a sharp knife 
cut out some of the matted root 
growth. Dig a hole and fill it with 
bonemeal. Cover well with coarse 
sand and return to the pool. 





When You Write Us | 


[Fx wish to ask a question 
about insect pests, be sure to 

send a leaf of the infested plant. 

This will help our garden editor 

to answer the question. 

# a 











What is southern forget-me-not, and 
what is the Chinese forget-me-not? 

The southern forget-me-not is Mer- 
tensia virginica and the Chinese one is 
Cynoglossum. Our common one is 
Myosotis. All grow readily from seed. 


How shall I care for my bouvardia? 
And how does it happen that this one 
has no fragrance? 

There are several bouvardias. B. 
Humboldti corymbiflora is the fragrant 
one. They are sun-loving plants and 
can stand much heat, but little cold. 
Cut the blooms often, for the more 
you cut, the more it blooms. The 
plant should never be allowed to suffer 
for lack of water and needs rich food. 
Syringe the foliage often to get rid of 
insects and mealybug. Pinch back 
the shoots to make stocky growth. 
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for THIS BEAUTIFUL 
TABLECLOTH 


Wouldn’t you just love a tablecloth for every day use 
that requires no laundering, yet has the appearance 
of real Irish linen? When the kiddies (or the grown- 
ups) spill something, a little soap and water on a 
cloth immediately removes all traces of the accident. 
For the breakfast room or the noon-day lunch the 
Diana Tablecloth fills a long felt want. With its 
hemstitched edge and soft lustre, it is a thing of 
beauty, and not only does it keep its soft white Dam- 
ask appearance indefinitely, but it will not peel, 
crack, or discolor. It is durable, serviceable and 
saves time, trouble and laundry. Size 54 x 54 inches. 


IT CAN BE YOURS 


with no money and very little effort. Just tell a few 
of your friends (who have homes and gardens) how 
well you like SUNSET Magazine. Show them your 
copy and they will quickly realize that a year’s sub- 
scription—12 issues— is worth more than one dollar 
to them. Then send us the names and addresses of 
the three subscribers you secure (your own subscrip- 
tion may be one of the three) with three dollars to 
pay for same, and for your interest, we will send you 
free and postpaid this beautiful Diana Tablecloth. 


Just mention SUNSET to a few friends. You’ll be surprised to 
see how quickly you can interest three of them—and secure for 
yourself this beautiful and practical addition to your home, for 
just a few minutes of your time. Remember, send three sub- 
scriptions to SUNSET (new or renewal) for one year each, with 
$3.00 (to pay for the subscriptions) and your Tablecloth will 
come to you by return mail, postpaid. Address 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome Street 


San Francisco 
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HERE’S always something new in SunsET. 

One of the surprise features this month is 

“The Western Book Shelf,” a new (or rather 

revised) department in which will be re- 
viewed only books about the West or books by west- 
ern writers. With so many new books being born 
every day and so many magazines and publications 
publishing their birth announcements, we feel that 
SUNSET, in keeping with its all-western policy, can 
well devote its available space to books of and by the 
West. We shall appreciate knowing how this “novel” 
(if we may use that word without appearing facetious) 
book department appeals to you. When you write, 
tell us, too, please, how you like all of this May 
Sunset. We rate it our best issue so far this year. 


cs) 


Do you believe in “Ferry Tales?’ Here are a few 
authentic ones which we picked up in our Pacific 
Coasting this month. Did you know, for instance, 
that an average of 158,176 persons ride the ferries 
into San Francisco every day? That twelve ferry 
lines, some carrying passengers only, and some carry- 
ing automobiles, connect San Francisco with the 
Bay Region? That transportation rates on air ferries 
to the East Bay have been reduced to $1.50 per per- 
son, and that air ferries now operate between San 
Francisco and Vallejo? That during the summer 
months, two dozen or more ferries make trips on 
Puget Sound, primarily for vacationists who are seek- 
ing short outings? Strange, isn’t it, that Sunset Land 
and Ferry Land should be so nearly synonymous? 


cs 


A letter from the Northwest re- 
minds us that one of the last acts of 
. the late Stephen T. Mather was to 5 
recommend that the forest bordering 
the highway to the northeast en- 
trance of Rainier National Park (in 
the state of Washington) be pre- 


-. &. 


for instance, there is a letter from a subscriber in 
Berkeley telling about a new kind of backyard picnic 
seats, which are really gayly painted nail kegs with 
cushions of oilcloth and handles of rope; a friend from 
the South describes her patio wall lt with an 
ornamental sink in connection, where cut flowers may 
be arranged for the house; a busy mother takes time 
out to write that she plants gladiolus bulbs in large 
pots for use on porches, in window boxes, or wherever 
extra splashes of color are needed in the outdoor 
living-room. And so it goes—every mail brings letter 
after letter from enthusiastic SunsET readers who 
want to pass along their experiences to other western 
families. In some instances these good ideas are ex- 
panded into feature articles for the magazine; often 
they find their way into the back of the book, and 
occasionally, they are tucked into this page Adios. 
It is a good idea, therefore, to read every page of 
every issue of SUNSET. 


The clip sheet from the United States Department 
of Agriculture recently carried an item which may be 
of interest to SunsET families. It reads thus: “Bright- 
colored clothing is a protection to little children as 
well as a source of pleasure to them. Motorists often 
fail to see children wearing coats of gray, tan, brown, 
navy blue, and black, because these colors blend in 
with the background; whereas, a coat of red, orange, 
bright blue, or green would draw attention to the 
child and often prevent an accident. The same 
principle has long been carried out in children’s 
bathing suits. For safety’s sake, 
let the children delight in suits of 
bright colors so that their where- 
abouts can always be seen from 
the shore.” Aeons ago Mother Na- 
ture started dressing her children 
in clothing of a protective coloring. 
Now the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics reverses the original plan, in 


served as part of this natural won- op order to achieve the same purpose 
derland. -A plan is now under way to —safety! 

add extensively to this territory. ca 

When this is done, an Advisory We should like 


Board proposes that the united area 
be dedicated and named in honor of 
Mr. Mather, who under three differ- 
ent United States presidents brought 
about our present system of national 
recreation grounds. We of the West 
owe much to Stephen T. Mather for 
preserving and making accessible the 
beauties of our national parks. 


Sometimes we wonder if there is 
any other publication that receives 
so many good ideas from its readers 
as does Sunset. In today’s mail, 
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to call especial 
attention to 
the Mother’s 
Day Editorial 
on Page 6 of 
this issue. Did 
you read it? 


[$9 pray | 


We really cannot close this May 
SuNSET without saying a word about 
the cover design. Isn’t it striking? 
Speaking of covers, next month 
your Sunset will come to you in a 
brand new dress—a jacket entirely 
unlike that to be found on any other 
magazine. These new SuNSET cov- 
ers are colorful, interesting, and dif- 
ferent. They are full of style and 
smile. They are the first word in 
SunseET and the last word in cover 
designs, so look for a pleasant sur- 
prise when your June SunSET arrives. 
Until then, 4dios—Tue Enpirors. 
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The cena oe 


(, a practical fellow ) 
solves a POLISH 


problem bor you 


OME polishes were all oil—to be ap- 
S plied with a damp cloth. Others were 
mixed, for use with a dry cloth. 

The all-oil kind was troublesome. How 
damp a cloth? How much polish? You had 
to guess the proportion or furniture would 
be too oily, or be dulled by the damp cloth. 

The mixed kind was unsatisfactory too, 
because oil and water won't stay mixed. 
Your furniture would be streaked as the 
mixture varied. 

Then a Shell chemist decided that he 
could solve the problem. And being a 
practical sort he worked for a polish that 
couldn't fail to give results. Finally he 
produced an emulsion that held just the 
proper oily and watery ingredients. 

His new polish requires only a brisk 
shake to mix it thoroughly. Any soft, dry 
cloth will apply it. It is a safe, sure polish. 

You'll be amazed at the hard clean 
surface it leaves—no oil smudges, no dull 
spots. And the proper proportions of 
wet and oily parts are held until the bot- 
tle is emptied. 

Shell Furniture Polish is on sale now 
at your stores. Make it a point to get a 
bottle and see for yourself how fine a 
luster it can give your furniture. 


SHELL 
Furniture Polish 


Forms a perfect emulsion 














A highly magnified 
picture of 3 polishes 











just right 
SHELL polish 
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Camels are odds-on favorites in every field. 
...- There isn’t a cigarette... anywhere... 
that can touch them for fragrance, for mild- 


ness, for downright smoking pleasure! 


CIGARETTES 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





